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T is exceedingly unfortunate that the death of 
Queen Alexandra should have interfered with the 
arrangements for the formal signing of the Pact 

of Locarno. Social conventions being what they are 
it was clearly impossible that the intended celebrations 
should take place in London next week. But the Ger- 
mans are very naturally disappointed. The signature 
was to be made the occasion of dinners and receptions 
which would have confirmed their diplomatic rehabili- 
tation in the eyes of the Allies and of the world. To 
this contemplated display of mutual reconciliation 
they attached perhaps almost as much importance 
as to the signing of the Pact itself; and they have been 
deprived of it by an accident which everyone regrets. 
It is now proposed that the Pact or Pacts should be 
quietly signed by the ambassadors of the countries 
concerned without any particular publicity or con- 
gratulatory ceremonial. We cannot believe that Queen 
Alexandra herself would have consented to be the 
cause of so unfortunate a position; but conventions, 
of course, are conventions, and we must submit. 
Surely, however, since there is no great hurry about the 
actual signing of documents to which all parties are 
agreed—and since, moreover, France at the moment 
possesses no responsible Government at all—it would 
be better that the ceremony should be postponed 
for a few weeks, than that it should be deprived of all 


public significance. 
* ~ ° 


The result of the Communist trial raises issues of 
which we shall not hear the last for many a long day. 
The discussion of those issues we must postpone for the 
moment; we can only offer here a brief indication of 
their nature. On the verdict and the sentences we 
offer no comment. If the prisoners were rightly con- 
victed of having incited others to commit acts of vio- 






lence or mutiny they had certainly brought themselves 
within the proper scope of the criminal law. Violence, 
actual or contemplated, cannot be treated in a civilised 
country as a mere matter of “ political opinion.” But 
the summing up of the Judge went far beyond this. 
He instructed the jury, in effect, that any attempt to 
overthrow the existing Constitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons—irrespective apparently of whether such 
attempt might involve the use of force or not—was in 
itself a seditious and criminal offence. And when he 
offered to bind over seven of the prisoners instead of 
sending them to prison, he made it a condition that they 
should promise to abjure for the future the doctrines 
of Communism. If he is right in thus interpreting the 
criminal law, that is theend of freedom of speech and 
opinion in Great Britain. We have hitherto supposed 
that every British citizen is free to advocate the change 
or “‘ overthrow ” of any law, or even of the Constitution 
itself, provided only that he does not use or advocate 
the use of physical violence. But Mr. Justice Swift is 
of a contrary opinion. Is his opinion to stand? It 
will certainly be challenged by millions of Englishmen 
who detest Communism quite as heartily as he does. 
* * * 

The Court of International Justice has given its 
rulings on the questions submitted to it in connection 
with the Mosul dispute. It finds that the decision of 
the Council of the Teague is to be regarded as an 
arbitral award, binding on the parties, and definitely 
determining the Iraqi-Turkish frontier. Furthermore, 
the decision must be unanimous, but the votes of Great 
Britain and Turkey, though they may be cast, will 
not count in ascertaining whether there is unanimity. 
This last ruling looks odd, but it was obviously necessary 
unless the whole business was to be a farce. Neither 
of the disputants could be expected to vote for a judg- 
ment in the other’s favour, or even for a compromise. 
What the Council will decide next month is exceedingly 
doubtful. A pretty strong hint has been given in the 
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Paris Press that one member of the Council will stand 
firm for the Turkish claim. No name is mentioned, 
but it is generally supposed that Spain is meant. 
Of course, this need only be treated as speculation for 
the moment; but clearly the requirement as tu 
unanimity does give the Council the chance of escaping 
the responsibility for a settlement, if it so chvoses. 
Such a failure would, we think, be regrettable, both in 
the interest of the general peace and for the League’s 
own prestige. A unanimous decision in Iraq’s favour 
would, no doubt, be formally repudiated by the Turks ; 
but we believe that, after blowing off steam, they would 
before long come to accept it without much difficulty. 
We should certainly have to accept a unanimous 
decision in Turkey’s favour—though such a decision, 
as everyone knows, is in the highest degree improbable. 
If a breakdown does occur—if, that is to say, the Council 
cannot achieve unanimity—we shall be thrown back 
on direct negotiations. That may seem a disagreeable 
prospect, but there is no reason to regard it as hopeless. 
* * * 


The Delhi session of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
opens in circumstances that are strikingly different 
from those of former years in respect of the Indian 
parties. Although the Swarajist leader, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, is using his utmost effort to maintain, or rather 
restore, the Non-Co-operation policy, his party is 
everywhere showing signs of approach to the standing 
of a constitutional Opposition. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency and in the Central Provinces the question as 
to prominent Swarajists accepting the responsibility 
of office has become the burning topic of the hour, 
and there is every reason to anticipate that alike in 
the All-India Legislative Assembly and in the National 
Congress, which meets at the end of December, the 
Swarajists who cling to Non-Co-operation and obstruc- 
tive tactics will find themselves on the losing side. 
In this connection, the most significant news of the 
past month comes from Gujerat, Mr. Gandhi’s home 
province, where Sir Leslie Wilson, the Governor of 
Bombay, has lately been on tour. At Ahmedabad, 
the chief city of the region, Mr. Gandhi was present 
during the Governor’s stay, together with Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, the poet-Swarajist who has been chosen as 
president this year of the Indian National Congress, 
and who is one of the strongest of the remaining adher- 
ents of the Mahatma. The Bombay correspondent 
reports that the Non-Co-operation leaders made an 
inquiry into local feeling, for the purpose of estimating 
the chances of success if a hartal (protest strike) were 
called for on the occasion of Sir Leslie Wilson's visit. 
The idea was abandoned as hopeless; the Governor 
was accorded a satisfactory reception, and in other 
towns of Gujerat prominent Swarajists who were once 
active Non-Co-operators took part in the public recep- 
tions. All this is evidence of the collapse of Gandhism 
throughout the country; but it dves not necessarily 
imply a change of method and temper on the part of the 
Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly. 

* * & 


The Government was fortunately compelled to drop 
from the Criminal Justice Bill the very dangerous 
clause which would have enabled the police to search 
any of our houses not only because we were believed to 
have committed a crime, but even because it was 
held likely we might be thinking of committing one. 
The Home Secretary ingenuously argued at first that 
the clause was political neither in its character nor in 
its intentions; but he soon had to admit that it could 
be readily put to political uses, and renewed pressure 
caused the Government to drop it altogether. Sir W. 
Joynson-Hicks was probably quite sincere in protesting 
that he was not thinking mainly of the political uses 
of such a power in the hands of the police. For we 


must never forget that the Government’s leading 


i 


“* Bolshie-baiter "’ is also the scourge of night clu 
and that our morals are as dear to his heart as ow 
political purity. Nevertheless, the conferring on th 
police of a power which would have had the grayey 
dangers in its political as well as its other uses ws 
very narrowly averted. The incident is typj 
Nowadays, there are constantly before Parliamey 
long omnibus Bills in which it is fatally easy to embg 
a little clause directed against the liberty of the Publie 
Unless some active Member happens to “ spot” gue 
clauses, they can easily go through without notic 
so that we are afterwards confronted with a legislative 
fait accompli which it may be very difficult to und 
It behoves Members of Parliament to be very mud 
on the alert against this sort of clause, which has bee 
greatly on the increase of late years. 


* * * 


The action of a small group of Labour Members iy 
moving and voting for an independent amendmep 
to the Locarno motion, against the decision of th 
Party meeting, has led to a good deal of discussion jp 
Labour circles. At this week’s Party meeting, a demand 
was put forward for disciplinary action against th 
offenders; but, after discussion, this was withdrawn, The 
fact is that the Labour Party is divided, not so much 
about the Locarno Pact, which was only an accidental 
issue, but about the whole question of strategy in the 
House. A considerable section is pressing hard for 
more militant policy, culminating, if need be, in 
systematic obstruction of Government business. The 
malcontents, who include a great many more Members 
than voted for the Locarno amendment, want to 
challenge the Government mcre vigorously than they 
think the Party as a whole is likely to do, especially on 
such matters as the “ comb-out ” of persons receiving 
unemployment benefit, Mr. Neville Chamberlain's 
campaign against the Labour Board of Guardian; 
the failure to institute fresh relief works or to hel 
the distressed areas, the delay in producing national 
schemes for electrification, and a host of other questions 
connected with unemployment. It is, of cours, 
nonsense to talk about an impending split in the Labour 
Party. Not one of the malcontents is ready to push 
his disagreement to such a point. But, as a group, 
they are probably strong enough both to secure é 
degree of freedom from Party discipline for themselves, 
and to cause some “ gingering up” of the tactics of the 
Party as a whole. 

* * * 

It is a wise decision—in a quarter from which wisdom 
is unexpected—to publish the outline of the Gover- 
ment’s plans for dealing with the possible emergency 
of a general strike. Any Government, faced with the 
prospect of such a situation, would be bound to make 
preparations for dealing with it, and for the maintenanect 
of services vital to the country. It is far better that 
these preparations should be made in full publicity, 
in order that they may be submitted to proper criticism, 
and as little opportunity as possible given for fire-eating 
“loyalists” to turn them into deliberate attempts 
at strike-breaking or Fascist organisations. So fat, 
then, we are glad to be able to congratulate Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks—for his is the hand behind the policy. 
though Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s department may 
sign the letters—on letting us know what he is doing 
The Home Secretary, however, is, we fear, anxious to 
make his organisation a centre to which the various 
unofficial bodies of Fascists and strike-breakers ca? 
gravitate in cases of crisis. His object, in our View, 
should be just the opposite. These lawless “ loyalists 
are just the folk he ought, at all costs, to hold at arm’ 
length. If he allows them to invade, or associate 
themselves with, the Government machine for the 
maintenance of essential services, that machine W! 
at once become, what it ought least to be, an anti-La 
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and strike-breaking instrument. It is difficult, we 
admit, to steer a safe course; but surely the first prin- 
ciple of those responsible for the Government's policy 
should be neither to invite nor to accept the collaboration 
of those who have shown themselves either ready to 
resort to lawless measures, or eager to mould their 
manners on Italian Fascism. Unfortunately, Mussolini 

ars to be the Home Secretary’s own favourite 
model—a fact which makes him quite the worst possible 

n to entrust with the delicate task of building 
up an emergency organisation on the Government's 


cd * * 


The Umpire under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts appears to have issued a most extraordinary award. 
According to the Acts, workers thrown out of work by 
a trade dispute in which they are not concerned are 
entitled to benefit. Some time ago a strike took place 
among the members of the Journeymen Felt Hatters’ 
Union. This threw out of employment certain women 
belonging to another Union, the Felt Hat Trimmers. 
It does not appear to have been alleged that this second 
Union made any direct contribution in aid of the strike, 
or that its members were in any way concerned. But 
both Unions belong to the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, a sort of strike insurance society, which, in 
return for regular contributions, ensures the payment 
of strike benefits by the Unions belonging to it. On 
the ground that this constitutes support of the strike 
by the Trimmers’ Union, the Umpire, from whose 
decision there is no appeal, has rejected the women’s 
claim to benefit. His decision, if it stands, will for 
many Unions totally invalidate the effects of the 
clause which provides for payment of benefits to workers 
thrown out by a dispute not of their concern. Fortun- 
ately, there are precedents for reopening the matter. 
Only this week, at the request of the Ministry of Labour, 
the Umpire has re-heard a case in which he had previ- 
ously given judgment. He can re-hear this case also, 
if his attention is drawn to it with sufficient vigour. As 
it stands, his decision appears to us plainly to violate 
the intention of the Act. Nor is it the only instance 
which leads us to doubt the wisdom of placing a public 
official of this type in a situation where his judgment 
, _, without any appeal to the ordinary courts 

Ww. 


Mr. Bromley, at the Central Railway Wages Board, 
brought forward some useful figures which serve to 
correct a very widespread wrong impression. So 
much has been said and written about the relatively 
large rise in railwaymen’s wages since 1914 that a great 
many people now believe the whole body of railwaymen 
to be grossly overpaid. Mr. Bromley’s figures, which 
are not disputed, do not bear out the view. He speaks 
for the most skilled section of railway workers—the 
footplate grades. The minimum rate for cleaners, he 
pointed out, was now only 42s. a week, and it took the 
locomotive driver many years of service to reach the 
top rates which are so often quoted. The locomotive 
men had already lost the whole of the cost-of-living 
bonus, and were down to the minimum rates agreed 
upon in 1919. It is true that some of the other grades 
of railway workers show higher percentage advances 
over 1914 rates than the workers whom Mr. Bromley 
represents; but the highest percentages are found in 
the case of grades whose very low pre-war rates no one 
even attempts to defend. It is doubtless true that, 
since 1914, railwaymen have greatly raised the status 
of their occupation, and caused it to rank as a skilled 
industry. But, if their wages are compared, as they 
should be, with those in other skilled occupations, there 
will certainly not be found any such difference as to 
Justify the large hopes of reduced railway freights which 





are sometimes based on their return to a “relative” 


level. 
* a ak 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Ministers 
are working with might and main to put some kind 
of face on the astounding Border muddle, but it is 
freely admitted in private that the business is even 
less capable of defence than the Ulster attitude of 
flat defiance which for months back all our orators 
have been denouncing with the unction of the self- 
righteous Pharisee. Dr. MacNeill, it is true, did every- 
thing that a delegate in his position should not do, 
from his assumption of plenipotentiary powers to his 
acceptance of a boundary settlement in detail without 
any serious effort to relate the concessions he granted 
to the principles he desired to uphold. He could not, 
however, have done any of these things had the Execu- 
tive Counci] on its part not shirked its plain duty. 
The truth seems to be that Mr. Cosgrave and his col- 
leagues were content to let Dr. MacNeill make their 
policy as he went along, with the proviso that the 
final settlement should not provoke an outbreak that 
would endanger Ministeria] stability. It was not till 
the frontier Nationalists rose in their wrath against 
the forecast of the findings published hy the Morning 
Post that Ministers found to their dismay that the report 
was substantially accurate, and Dr. MacNeill’s eves 
were opened to the impossible position in which he 
had placed himself. He hurriedly departed for London 
to tender his resignation, without however disclosing 
al] the facts to his colleagues; otherwise it is incredible 
that Mr. Cosgrave in a speech delivered the following 
dav would have charged the remaining Commissioners 
with betraying their trust by framing recommendations 
that his own nominee was prepared to sign. Logically, 
as Mr. Johnson, the Labour leader, insisted, Mr. Cos- 
grave ought to go as well] as his Minister of Education. 
The practical objection to this course is that instead 
of simplifying difficulties it would make confusion 
worse confounded. 

a * * 


Some legalists are chopping logic as to whether 
the withdrawal of the Free State delegate necessarily 
invalidates the findings of the Commission. Techni+ 
cally it might be possible to enforce the award of the 
remaining Commissioners, but to do so would be to 
uphold Article XTJ at the price of wrecking the Treaty. 
Faced with a contingency of this kind the Free State 
would take its stand on the fact that a tribunal repud- 
iated by both Irish Governments was attempting to 
dictate in a dispute which all English parties have 
consistently declared, if it is to be settled, must be 
settled by Irishmen themselves. Ministers might elect 
to retire as the easiest way out of the dilemma, but 
the effect of their retirement, in the words of the /rish 
Times, the sharpest critic of their boundary policy, 
almost certainly would be to “ shatter the constructive 
work of the last four years and would reopen the sluices 
of political and social disorder.” Even if anarchy 
were avoided, power would almost inevitably fall into 
the hands of men who would make the frontier question 
an excuse for jettisoning the Treaty, a course which 
is notoriously being urged by certain Free State sections 
on the ground that it would strengthen national unity 
in a national crisis. Great Britain could not derive 
benefit from a development of this kind, and Northern 
Ireland has even less to gain, inasmuch as its border 
territorics would be the cockpit in any trouble that 
might arise. Talk is running on the possibility of an 
appeal to Geneva, though even were this feasible few 
imagine that it would produce a more satisfactory 
result. There is little chance for an honest broker 
so long as North and South are more eager to damage 


one another than to help themselves. 
A2 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY 


HE death of Queen Alexandra has been made 

the occasion in the daily press of a great 

many words which we could wish had never 

been printed. The sentimentality of the British public 

is, of course, notorious—though we fancy that it is 

commonly and considerably exaggerated by those 

who assume the duty of catering to it—but it is surely 

a question whether that sentimentality ought to be 

indulged, as it has been indulged this week, at the 
expense of the Royal Family. 

Queen Alexandra was a very beautiful and a very 
remarkable woman. Her beauty was famous, and 
its renown owed nothing at all to her exalted position. 
Her perfect tact, her charm, her unfailing ability to 
say and do the right thing on all occasions, were 
universally recognised. Her intellectual gifts were 
less widely known, for her wit was reserved for a very 
small circle, and her caustic sayings were not offered 
to those who were likely to repeat them. From her 
first arrival in England sixty years ago she under- 
stood that she had a role to play, and always she has 
played it to perfection. At a certain distant period 
of her life she was the subject of a possibly mis- 
placed pity, but never was she the subject of spiteful 
rumour or jealous detracticn; and that is a great 
achievement for any public personage even when 
such a personage is royal—an achievement requiring 
quite unusual gifts. Age has its proper prizes as 
well as its privileges, and to say that the late Queen- 
Mother has long enjoyed a higher degree of popular 
esteem and affection than any other royal figure in 
Europe since the later days of Queen Victoria will 
not be taken to imply any reflection upon the personal 
successes of younger generations. It may at any rate 
be said that it was a day of great good fortune for 
the Royal House of Great Britain when the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark landed on our shores to become 
the wife of the Heir Apparent, 

In Great Britain we are all royalists—or very nearly 
all. There are a few theoretical republicans, no doubt, 
who would declare their faith if actually called upon 
to do so, but who in general never mention it or even 
think to themselves of it. Broadly speaking, however, 
there is no such thing as a republican movement 
anywhere in the British Empire—for the republicans 
of Ireland and South Africa are primarily secessionists, 
which is quite another question. The throne of 
King George V. is accordingly the firmest great throne 
in the world. But if we are apt to be sentimental 
about royal personages it is certainly not for senti- 
mental reasons that we are royalists. Most of us are 
convinced supporters of the system of constitutional 
monarchy, because we have seen the advantage 
of having a hereditary rather than any elected Head 
of the State. British political philosophy, even when 
it is republican, can find no room for a Head of the 
State having such powers as are granted, for example, 
to an American President. If we were ever to choose 
a President, we should choose him as a figure-head, 
not as a ruler, and should probably grant him even 
smaller powers than are accorded to the Presidents 
of France and Germany. Our traditional and deep- 
rooted conception of a Government responsible only 
to Parliament, and primarily to the House of Commons, 





excludes the possibility of any active power being 
conceded either to a president or to a king. 

This being so, no one in this country desires jp 
practice any change in the direction of republicanism, 
There would be no advantage in substituting election 
for heredity in the choice of a man whose duty is to 
represent the dignity rather than the power of the 
State; and there would be plain disadvantages, [t 
would, to say the least, be difficult to discover by 
means of a popular vote any great figure-head who 
would understand the obligations and limitations of 
his office so well as they have been understood, in 
precept and practice alike, by Queen Victoria and 
her descendants. Our hereditary monarchs are trained 
from childhood to appreciate not only the broad 
duties but the subtleties of the great office which 
in due course they are to fill. There is no danger of 
any of them attempting—as only a year or so ago 
President Millerand disastrously attempted—to usurp 
functions which in a democratic country cannot belong 
to the Head of the State. They are able, moreover, 
to win the personal respect and affection of their 
subjects, wholly irrespective of party sentiment, as 
no President ever could unless he had no “past” 
—and if he had no “ past” he would never be elected. 
And this consideration is of quite peculiar importance 
in relation to that great agglomeration of nations 
which makes up the British Empire. It is necessary 
not only that the official head of such an agglomeration 
should enjoy the confidence and respect of his subjects, 
but that his office should be invested with the greatest 
possible glamour and prestige—such as cannot be won 
by “elected persons.””’ The British Monarchy is 
essentially an empirical device, and as such it works 
admirably. It embodies the principle of “ dignity 
without power” more successfully than any other 
device that has ever been proposed. 

All hereditary offices, of course, involve certain 
drawbacks. We cannot be perfectly sure that all 
the future descendants of King George V. will recognise 
the essential conditions of their constitutional tenure 
as clearly as he and his immediate predecessors have 
understood them. But we can see no present ground 
for alarm on that score. Certain misgivings have been 
rather freely expressed lately, even in the most Con- 
servative quarters, about the character and activities 
of the present heir to the Throne. But these mis- 
givings seem to us to be exaggerated. They are 
nothing beside the things that were openly and widely 
said about the princes who subsequently became those 
excellent constitutional monarchs William 1V. and 
Edward VII. The fact that the Prince of Wales 
falls over a fence from time to time or plays the part 
of a girl in short skirts in a charade affords no ground 
for supposing that he will not listen to the advice 
of his Prime Ministers, or that he will fail when he 
is older to behave with that dignity which kings, if 
not princes, must maintain. He has earned, at any 
rate, even by his tumbles, a popularity which he can 
turn one day to excellent account if he knows how 
to do it; and the knowledge of how to do it appears 
to be a traditional knack amongst most of the descen- 
dants of “ Albert the Good.” 

The reasonable belief, however, which we most of 
us entertain in the advantages of monarchical institu- 
tions does not in our view justify the orgy of senti- 
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mental slosh—what other phrase can we use ?—in 
which a large portion of the press has wallowed 
during the past week. Queen Alexandra was a most 
charming and able woman who never did anything to 
deserve the flatulent and nauseating eulogies which 
she has received. She is called “ The Rese Queen ""— 
why should she be thus cheapened ?—and the great 
publie is invited to share all sorts of little family 
intimacies such as those which may be revealed by 
the inscriptions on the wreaths of those who loved 
her. Such revelations are not only gross and intrusive 
impertinences, but are obviously detrimental to that 
personal dignity and privacy which royal personages 
should be permitted to maintain if royalty is to continue 
to exist. The unfortunate fact is that when a certain 
standard of exuberant sentimentality is set by the 
penny-a-liners of the Sunday press it is very hard for 
more scrious journals to adopt a more restrained and 
reasonable standard of obituary eulogy. The effort, 
however, ought certainly to be made. Otherwise the 
public may soon find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish between the merits of a Queen Alexandra 
and a Mary Pickford. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Paris, November 28rd. 


{NDIDRB, ou L’Optimisme, the famous title of 

_ Voltaire’s satire, is being distorted at pleasure. 

Sometimes it becomes—Mr. Chamberlain, or 
Optimism. Generally the French are content with discreet 
attacks on M. Briand, the Optimist. It is unlikely that 
there will be such jubilations in France at the signing of 
the Locarno Pact as are being prepared in London. ‘he 
French Foreign Minister whose policy has triumphed has 
been singularly modest in exploiting his triumph.) One is 
tempted to believe that he would prefer as little as possible 
to be said about it. The newspapers which are friendly to 
him have shown unexpected prudence ; they have little to 
say about Germany, they are not anxious to “ proclaim 
peace to the world,” they think it better to wait and see. 

rif order to obtain the Locarno Pact, on which M. Briand 
‘Tad set his heart, a great part of her former beliefs had to 
be sacrificed by France, whose mood was to ignore discon- 
certing facts.; She has an amazing capacity for self- 
deception, and since the war she has indulged in illusion 
after illusion. But she cannot accept without demur, 
without scepticism, the British thesis that the possibilities 
of war have now disappeared for ever On the contrary, 
as the Locarno Pact takes tangible shape she wonders 
whether too big a price for too small a puchase has been 
paid. She does not want once more to mistake hopes for 
realities. Doubtless there will be some echo of the London 
joy-bells in Paris, but if the British really wish to help 
M. Briand they will not exaggerate the rejoicings. 

The Pact is unquestionably valuable if it genuinely 
restores Franco-British friendship, which has suffered rude 
knocks in the process of peacemaking, and if it denotes 
the abandonment by France of coercive methods towards 
Germany and the beginning of a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment. Yet ifs are plentiful, and doubts may be permitted. 
It is too early—or perhaps it is too late—to magnify the 

mo agreements as though they betoken a new era. 
Regarded purely from the French standpoint, the precipit- 
ance of Germany in demanding the evacuation of Cologne, 
and the extraordinary precipitance of the Conference of 
ors in announcing the evacuation, were unwise. 

They have produced much comment. The bluff of Ger- 





many was far too apparent, and the surrender of the Allies 
was contrary to all diplomatic traditions. Without dis- 
cussing the right of the Allies to prolong the occupation 
of Cologne, on which the most definite opinion has been 
pointedly expressed in these columns, consider for a moment 
how lacking in dignity was the final decision of the Allies. 

The circumstances as represented here are simple ; 
during the week-end the German Ambassador in great 
haste informed the French authorities that it was necessary, 
if the Locarno Pact was to be saved, to publish immediately 
the Allied intention of quitting Cologne. The Conference 
of Ambassadors was due to meet on the following Monday. 
It was then to pretend to study the matter on its merits— 
if the matter has any merits. Though it was well known 
that the outcome of the deliberations was cut and dried, 
though it was well known that promises had been verbally 
given at Locarno, still it was desirable that the ordinary 
formalities should be fulfilled, not because there is any 
positive virtue in formalities, but because the sudden 
departure from routine without good cause awakens sus- 
picions, and is almost invariably an error in tactics. One 
would have thought that Germany could have waited until 
the Monday ; one would have thought that the Allies would 
have refrained from any action which would indicate that 
their hand was forced. But on the Saturday Germany 
requested the instant convocation of the Conference of 
Ambassadors on the ground that a Sunday demonstration 
of German Nationalists might put the German Government 
and the Locarno Pact in jeopardy. At the behest of Ger- 
many, then, there was a frantic search for the members 
of the Conference of Ambassadors. The President, M. 
Cambon, could not at such short notice be found. There 
was a meeting at which the evacuation and the modification 
of the Rhineland regime were determined apparently 
without any counterpart in the shape of guarantees that 
Germany would execute the Allied conditions of disarma- 
ment. It is true that this decision was put into strictly 
official form only on the Monday. What purpose did the 
excited Saturday meeting serve, except to afford Germany 
a little cheap diplomatic success, and to make the Allies 
appear unduly ready to yield to what can only be called 
diplomatic blackmail ? 

The incident is, in my opinion, altogether unfortunate. 
Even from the German standpoint there can be no solid 
advantage in demonstrating the subserviency of the Allies. 
Since Germany was to obtain all she asked, what point was 
there in obtaining it two days sooner? Fresh material 
has been given to French critics, who are able to say with 
perfect justice that if German goodwill depends upon 
advancing the Cologne announcement by forty-eight hours, 
it is not worth much; and if the fate of the Pact hangs 
by such a slender thread the laudations of the Pact have 
been excessive. Trivial as the episode may appear to 
some readers, it is one of those straws which show which 
way the wind is blowing. If the Pact means anything, 
it means that there is a new spirit of trust and of amity in 
Europe. Trust and amity are not revealed by the scoring 
of points. The opposition to the Locarno Pact which had 
been stilled in France has been reawakened. In some 
quarters the menaces of the Nationalists are followed by 
questionings as to whether France has been duped, and 
whether the net result of the Locarno Pact is the virtual 
relinquishment of the attempt to disarm Germany, the 
virtual relinquishment of the watch on the Rhine, and the 
virtual establishment of an understanding between Germany 
and England instead of between Germany and France. 

The discourse of Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Com- 
mons confirms the interpretation of the Pact which had been 
feared in France. I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
protesting against that interpretation ; I merely propose to 
set out objectively French comments. “ Pertinax,” for 
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example, writes that the French negotiators have hitherto 
repeated that in the event of German aggression England 
would be on the side of France with all her forces. That 
belief cannot survive the explanations of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Whatever engagements have been taken 
by the guaranteeing Powers towards France have equally 
been taken towards Germany. Moreover, the Pact will be 
operated in the last resort through the League of Nations. 
This conception and this procedure promise France arbiters 
rather than Allies. But if there is a sudden attack, cannot 
British co-operation be counted upon? Certainly England 
would, in theory, be obliged to intervene if there were 
urgency, and if it were impossible to await the decision of 
the Executive Council of the League. But England is the 
sole and sovereign judge of such urgency. Mr. Chamberlain 
did not leave this principle in doubt, and Pertinax adds : 
He did not hesitate to state that, putting aside minor violations 
of international law, even a serious breach which, in the opinion of 

London, might be repaired by arbitral or judicial proceedings, 

would not be considered to justify the recourse to arms. In adopt- 

ing such stipulations, intimated Mr. Chamberlain, we have certainly 
limited the text of the Versailles Treaty, in which it is written that if 

Germany does not observe Articles 42, 48 and 44 (respecting the 

demilitarisation of Rhineland) she commits a hostile act against 

the Allied Powers. The Germans are fully enlightened. Provided 
that they do not act too brutally and employ direct violence, every 
licence is accorded them to alter to their advantage the 1919 treaties. 

If they pass without transition to brutality and direct violence they 

will be faced by Allies who have renounced in advance all prepara- 

tion for prompt action. 

Further, the French treaties of alliance with Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia only operate in the application of Article 16 
of the Covenant, that is to say, after deliberation and 
unanimous decision by the Council. The whole system is 
treated with scorn. It is not believed to be sufficient to 
hold in respect those elements which are working for the 
overthrow of the arrangements of Versailles. It is argued 
that Germany, now practically uncontrolled, can reorganise 
her military might. 

This is, I think, a fair exposition of a certain French 
attitude, and if one assumes the absence of sincerity, 
friendship, and a desire for collaboration in the preservation 
of peace on the part of Germany—and for that matter, on 
the part of France—there is much force in these contentions. 

Bother words, as THE NEw STATESMAN has consistently 
asserted, the worth of the Pact is in rigorous relation with 
the spirit that prevails or will prevail on either side, or on 
both sides, of the Rhine. In so far as it is the embodiment 
of a will to peace it is valuable ; in so far as it is not the 
written expression of an existing will to peace, it is a scrap 
of paper. In order therefore to judge the Pact, it is neces- 
sary to know the German mind and the French mind. It 
is not the text which is of importance; it is, after the 
signing of the Pact as before the signing of the Pact, the 
trend of thought in the two countries which must be studied 
if one is to arrive at a just appreciation of the immediate and 
the remote prospects. There are signs which are favourable, 
but there are also signs which are unfavourable. More 
than ever is it necessary to encourage whatever makes for 
peace, and thus multiply the favourable signs. 

The essential thing to be said, it seems to me, is that we 
must not allow ourselves to sleep upon the Pact as upon a 
pillow. If it is soporific in its effects, if it induces us to 
close our eyes to unpleasant developments, if it lulls us 
into a false sense of security, it will be baneful, and not 
beneficial. It may be made into an instrument of peace, 
but it is not in itself an assurance of peace. The price of 
peace, as of liberty, is eternal vigilance, the unceasing 
cultivation of better international relations. Sentimental 
reliance on the Locarno Pact is foolish and may be danger- 
ous. This is why excessive rejoicings are absurd—more, 
they are harmful. There is bound to be a disastrous 
disillusionment if we prematurely celebrate the extinction 
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of European feuds. While judiciously approving the wom 
that has been done, we must not forget that much remains 
to be done if the inevitable revision of the treaties is to jp 
carried out pacifically and without shocks. The Pact is, 
beginning and not an end. It is a portent to be placa 
among the other promising symptoms of Europe’s convales. 
cence. StsLeEY HupDLestoy, 


UNREST AND OUTPUT 


S the British workman a slacker? The coal-owners, 
in their last week’s evidence to the Coal Commi sion, 
alleged that he was, and sought an explanation jp 

terms of Socialist propaganda. The sustained attacks op 
the capitalist system, they said, were undermining the 
efficiency of industry, by inducing in the workers a state of 
mind unfavourable to high production. In some cases, they 
urged, the workmen were deliberately “ speeding down,” 
with the conscious object of making industry unprofitable 
to the owners. In others, a similar result was being secured 
by the mere spread of unrest and dissatisfaction with the 
present system. In support of this view they quoted 
speeches by some of the miners’ leaders, and brought forward 
the figures showing the decline in output per man employed 
since pre-war days. 

How much of truth is there in this argument? Its 
apparent basis in the figures of mining output was indeed 
largely demolished by a question from Sir William Beveridge. 
The answer to this question showed that, despite the redue- 
tion in the hours of coal hewers, the reduction in the hewer’s 
individual output is relatively very small. The larger 
part of the decline in output per man employed is accounted 
for by the increased numbers employed, not in coal hewing, 
but in auxiliary occupations below or above ground. This 
increase obviously cannot be attributed as a fault to the 
coal hewers, and it is more plausible to explain it as the 
result of changes in the conditions and methods of coal 
working than as the outcome of any ca’ canny, deliberate or 
unconscious, among the miners. Even if the owners can 
quote certain of the miners’ leaders as having, on occasions, 
advocated the policy of ca’ canny, there is singularly little 
evidence that the miners have taken any notice of their 
advice. 

In the absence of great changes in mining methods, it is 
probably to some extent inevitable that there should be 8 
fall in mining output. As the average age of coal-pits 
increases, and more difficult seams are brought within the 
margin of use, coal-getting necessarily becomes a more 
expensive business, unless there are equivalent improve- 
ments in the methods of working. It is more than doubtful 
whether the opening of new districts and the increase of 
coal-cutting machinery have kept pace with the growing 
difficulties of the older districts and methods. Everyone 
admits that the much larger output of the American miner 
is due to different conditions and ways of working. British 
output has been declining for many years past, and not 
merely since the War or since the beginning of the period of 
frequent labour disputes. Is there any reason to assume 
the influence of a further cause beyond the natural causes 
influencing the decline ?. There may be; but certainly it 
is not proved. ; 

The point is important ; for upon it depends the question 
of where we are to look for a remedy. If the coal-owners are 
right, the remedy must be one which will remove the psycho- 
logical inhibitions on production. If the other view 
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right, the more urgent problem is that of improving the 
diciency of mining methods. We do not pretend to pass 
final judgment ; but such evidence as we have seen lends no 
real support to the view that ca’ canny is at all widely 
prevalent. It exists, of course, here and there, in pits where 
the relations between the men and the management are 
exceptionally bad; and it may become widespread at 

icular moments when feeling runs high. But we do not 
believe it goes further than this. Indeed, the miner, by 

ising it, would be so manifestly cutting off his nose 
to spite his face that we should require very strong proof 
before concluding that he is quite such a fool. 

The coal-owners’ object, of course, is to show that there 
is really nothing wrong with their stewardship of the 
industry. They have fallen back on the traditional policy 
of blaming the “ agitator.” It is true that in the mines, 
as in every other industry, output could be increased if all 
the parties concerned in production were really pulling 
together and co-operating in a spirit of mutual trust and 
satisfaction. It is part of the obvious case against the 
present industrial system that it does not secure this 
co-operative spirit. But the coal-owners set out to prove 
much more than this. They wanted to show that, owing to 
State intervention and the Sankey Commission, the situa- 
tion was worse in the mines than in industry generally, and 
it was necessary for them to show that, of recent years, the 
miner had manifested an increasing tendency to “ slack ” 
over his work. And this they have so far entirely failed to 
show. 

We are disposed, then, to look for the means of improving 
the situation less to the removal of psychological hindrances 
(though these, of course, have their place) than to an im- 
provement in mining methods, such as might be secured by 
a reasonable measure of unification, a more scientific appli- 
cation of machinery, not only for coal-cutting, but also for 
underground transport, and a fuller development of by- 
product trades. It is worth while to point out that, while in 
the collieries output has been falling, in the related iron and 
steel industry coal consumption has been materially 
diminished, and individual output increased by technical 
changes in the conduct of the works. It is not, indeed, 
possible to make an exact comparison between an extractive 
and a manufacturing industry ; but, while the coal pits are 
more at the mercy of the niggard Nature, in them too 
science can make a powerful contribution in counteracting 
the tendency of traditional methods to yield a diminishing 
return. And it is perhaps apposite to ask the coal-owners 
whether the iron and steel workers, who live largely in the 
same districts as the miners, but whose output has increased, 
have been miraculously immune from the psychological 
influences to which the fall in mining output is attributed. 

It may also be pointed out that the mere increase of 
output is by no means an infallible remedy for unemploy- 
ment and depression. While miners are out of work, we 
are told, because their output is too small, redundant 
ron and steel workers have been turned off because a 
less number of workers can by improved methods produce 
all the goods for which a remunerative market exists. 
Moreover, part of the unemployment among miners is 
due to the decreased coal consumption in the iron and 
steel trades, which is a result of technical improvements 
as well as of trade depression. This is, of course, by no 
means to say that technical improvements bring no benefit, 
for in the long run they always do, though, where they 
are applied in many countries, they bring no necessary 
competitive advantage to anyone. But it does suggest 
Serious doubt as to the validity of the view which so 
Teadily attributes depression to the slack worker and the 
Wicked agitator, while crediting improved production in 
_— trade wholly to progressive management. Work- 

"8 output and earnings may be greatly increased by 





efficient management ; but so may they be depressed by 
managerial inefficiency or an obsolete system of ownership 
or operation. 

It cannot, of course, be assumed that if the coal industry 
were but unified and better managed all its problems 
and difficulties would speedily disappear. Increased effi- 
ciency has not saved the iron and steel trades from pro- 
longed depression and widespread unemployment, nor will 
it enable the coal industry at once to produce maximum 
output and to sell it at a remunerative price. A great 
many of the causes of the mining slump are outside the 
control of the industry itself, and could not be cured by 
any internal reorganisation. This, however, though it 
makes nonsense of the coal-owners’ contention that there 
is nothing wrong with the industry except the evils 
imported into it by politicians and agitators, is not the 
point at present under discussion. There is a great deal 
wrong with the coal mines, and wrong with British industry 
as a whole, quite apart both from ca’ canny and political 
interference on the one side, and from bad management 
and defective internal organisation on the other. But 
these other wrongs we have discussed before; and we 
do not propose to deal with them now. What concerns 
us here is the facile evasion of the facts of the case by 
blaming the workman and the agitator for our present 
plight. 

Everyone knows that, in the period immediately follow- 
ing the War, there was a sharp fall in industrial output. 
This fall occurred not only in the mines but in practically 
every branch of production. It was due in the main, 
not to “ agitators,” but to the general unsettlement which 
prevailed everywhere, not merely in industry, and to the 
general tendency after the war-time strain to lean back 
and take a rest. It applied to all sorts and conditions of 
men, irrespective of class or political creed. But, in the 
case of the manual workers, the habit grew up in many 
people’s minds of connecting it with the hostility to 
capitalism, and so of representing it as deliberate when 
it was really instinctive. And this habit has persisted, 
in face of the sharp rise in individual output, not only 
in the mines, but in nearly every trade. The building 
trades, for example, show the decline and recovery of output 
in a very marked degree. It is important that this mis- 
taken view should be dispelled. That more workmen 
to-day than at any previous time are discontented with, 
and hostile to, the present industrial system is an obvious 
fact. But where is the evidence t hat this hostility is causing 
them to work less hard ? It would not be so very surprising 
if it were so; but is it? Certainly there is no evidence 
on the basis of which one can fairly conclude that slackening 
of individual effort is a main cause of our economic troubles. 
The workman to-day knows that he must work hard or 
get the sack ; for there are plenty out of work who would 
be glad of his job. As a rule, also, he has the good sense 
to realise that his fate is bound up with that of British 
industry, and that in deliberately forcing down output 
below a reasonable standard he would be throwing away 
his own chance of livelihood. Despite the coal-owners’ 
assertions, ca’canny, deliberate or unconscious, is not 
to-day and is not at all likely to become a widespread 
practice among British workers. It will be used here 
and there, as it has been in the past, against an unpopular 
management or in a particular crisis. But that is all. 
In general, we believe the British worker is as ready as 
any in the world to give a fair day’s work, and is actually 
in the vast majority of cases giving it as far as his oppor- 
tunities allow. In short, the coal-owners’ theory is in 
reality no more than a red herring calculated to divert 
attention from the true causes of the present inefficiency 
and depression of their industry. We believe however that 
the Coal Commission will not follow this false scent. 
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GAELS AND FREE STATERS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE Dublin papers have discovered an unfortunate 

German who with racial thoroughness mastered 

Gaelic before taking a post under the contractors 
for the Shannon scheme, and is now reported to be 
wandering about Limerick hunting vainly for an Irishman 
who can speak his own language. Even twelve months 
ago the story would have been broadcast as a proof of 
the conquering march of Irish; to-day the Free State 
chuckles over it as an illustration of German simplicity. 
Swift reactions are the rule with us, but rarely has 
reaction come as swiftly as that which is now in full 
blast against the Irish-Ireland movement. It may be, 
as the Minister for Education protests, that Gaelic brought 
the nation out of the land of Egypt, but popular opinion 
is swinging to the conclusion that, unless a restraining 
hand is laid upon the language enthusiasts, they will end 
by thrusting us into a new and more intolerable house 
of bondage. This feeling was evident in the Senate 
elections, where an exceptionally strong team of Gaelic 
candidates, headed by Dr. Douglas Hyde, the Nestor of 
the movement, failed to secure amongst them sufficient 
votes to carry a single seat. In the Dail, Professor MacNeill 
can still obtain a vote of confidence for his policy, but, 
as recent debates showed, even the Ministerialists are 
becoming increasingly restive under pressure from their 
constituents. 

It seems to me altogether unfair to saddle the blame 
on the Gaels, who cannot be charged with anything worse 
than the logical application of principles approved by 
general consent. Our language troubles are entirely of 
our own making, and are due in the main to our bad habit 
of adopting policies without working out their full implica- 
‘“ons. We paid with a civil war for our failure to make 
clear to ourselves that the Republic was no more than a 
bargaining asset in a deal with Great Britain; and the 
same lack of moral courage about the language question 
is plunging us into a sea of domestic difficulties. I fear 
it is characteristic that no one worried overmuch so long 
as the movement confined itself to mere eye-wash. We 
acquiesced in the sticking of Gaelic labels on State depart- 
ments ; and the yearly expenditure of £60,000 on translating 
official documents into Irish did not disturb us unduly 
because we are not compelled, unless our tastes lie that 
way, to read orders dealing with such lively themes as 
Fluke in sheep or Black Scab in potatoes in either tongue. 
It is a little annoying, of course, to have our new judicial 
system practically hung up because the authorities cannot 
decide whether a judge should be addressed as “* My Lord ” 
or “A Thighearna,” and are forced to remit the weighty 
issue to the Oireachtas for a final verdict. However, we 
could have borne with this as we did with the scheme to 
revolutionise Free State geography which has eliminated 
such familar names as Donegal, Kingstown, Queenstown, 
Charleville and Maryborough in favour of Gaelic equiva- 
lents. Here the change made in haste has in some cases 
been repented at leisure. Bray, which found that its new 
title, Bri Chualainn, injured its tourist trade, is now as 
a result of a quarrel with the Wicklow County Council 
in the awkward plight that officially it has no name at all. 

Unluckily for themselves, the Gaels were too honest to 
be content with eye-wash. They sincerely believe that 
their remedy alone can save the nation, and they are 
determined to save us even in our own despite. With 
sound strategical insight they decided to obtain a free 
hand in education. Nobody, so far as I know, objects 


to Irish being given a place in the school curriculum, and 
opposition to making its teaching obligatory was at the 
outset at any rate not very serious. 


Obviously, however, 
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it was asking for trouble to cram thousands of teacher 
who did not know a word of the language into what an 
profanely known as “ concentration camps,” subject then 
to process akin to forcible feeding, and loose them at th, 
end of three months to serve as Irish pioneers. The wor, 
they were called upon to do would have severely taxed th. 
enthusiasm of crusaders; to entrust it to half-traineg 
and half-hearted conscripts was to ensure defeat, Djs. 
affection spread rapidly from teachers to parents, who, 
while willing that their children should learn Irish, neve, 
imagined that the Education Department would interpret 
this as a mandate to make all other subjects subordingt, 
to Gaelic. 

Even were the teachers competent, this would no 
solve the problem. The language is only in process of 
acquiring a modern terminology, and though the fiat has 
gone forth that where possible other subjects must be 
taught through its medium, adequate text-books for this 
purpose are few and far between. It was not a hostik 
critic, but a passionate champion, who declared that if 
Gaelic is not to be “spoken by a nation of illiterates, 
that is, by such as will speak it in perfection but neither 
read it nor create in it, Irish scholarship must adopt a 
new attitude to the language.” This writer, Mr. Sean 
O’Faolain, in an article in the Irish Statesman, lashes 
out more fiercely at the enthusiasts than most of their 
professed opponents: 

One may still see them write in the superlative degree about 
Irish verse of no merit, too self-satisfied to instruct themselves; 
one may see them issue little papers that could not be placed side 
by side with the least worthy of English magazines—which ar 
alive at any rate; one may hear them talk about Irish cultur 
who do not know anything of any sort of culture whatever. 
That the grammarians and phoneticians should have 

submerged the humanists is disastrous enough, but in 
my opinion the gravest danger lies in the assumption 
that a knowledge of Gaelic has some mystical virtue 
which atones to its speakers for ignorance of everything 
else. It is this faith which enables our fanatics to con- 
template without dismay the prospect of two of thre 
generations of illiterates, provided the country acquires 
in the long run a national language which, if not Irish, 
will be at least radically different from English. Perhaps 
I am doing them an injustice, but to me, and I think to 
the majority of English-speaking Free Staters, the cr 
that “ bad Irish is better than no Irish” is merely prod 
of a distressing inferiority-complex. The ordinary Irish 
man has a more robust faith in himself than the neck-or 
nothing Gaels, and declines to believe that it is impossible 
for him to maintain a national outlook unless he cuts loose 
from the English language as well as from English political 
parties. Senator Gogarty recently turned the tables 
effectively upon these faint-hearts with the pungett 
reminder: “ What freedom we had we lost in Gaelic; 
what freedom we have we won in English.” 

Formerly it was the custom to silence objectors to the 
theory that everything hinged upon the language by 
invoking the name of the Gaeltacht, or Irish-speaking 
districts. These were the leaven destined to transform 
the flabby dough of Ireland as a whole. Curiously enough, 
it is in these areas that opposition to the policy of the 
Education Department is most voluble. The Mayo Tech- 
nical Education Committee, instead of increasing, has cut 
down its grants for teaching Irish; and in the course of 
discussion it was stated that in one district the # 
instructor had to be given police protection. According 
to Canon Hegarty, the parish priest of Belmullet, “ Irish 
has gone back more in the last ten years than it did for 
the previous thirty years. There is no enthusias™ for 
Irish in the country, except where an individual expedts 
a position in consequence of knowing Irish.” He 
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that the people in his district, and, from what he could 

gather, in other districts, were “on the point of rising up 

against Irish in the national schools.” In Clare a proposal 
to reduce grants was strongly backed; and when the 
question was raised before the Leitrim County Committee 

a member plaintively declared: “‘ The people will burn 

the houses over our heads for spending so much on Irish.” 

No less startling was the statement given in evidence before 

the Gaeltacht Commission that Free State soldiers are 

concealing their knowledge of the language lest they 
should be drafted to the Irish-speaking battalion, which 
in spite of all exertions has succeeded in enlisting only 
two hundred men. I suspect the investigations of this 

Commission did more than anything else to disillusionise 

people about the Gaeltacht. Witness after witness cynically 
laid it down that if Irish is to be kept alive in these dis- 
tricts the country must reward its speakers for their 
patriotism with hard cash and good jobs. 

Compulsion is demanded not only by the Gaels to make 
us Gaelic, it is insisted upon as vigorously by those who 
would graciously permit us to speak and read English. 
With the setting up of self-governing institutions these 
fanatics one and all took it for granted that freedom 
meant their right to mobilise all the powers of the State 
to enforce their favourite prohibitions. Only a few weeks 
ago an important Dublin newspaper printed a letter from 
a correspondent who had discovered to his horror that 
volumes by Anatole France were actually on sale in city 
bookshops, and indignantly demanded why Ministers had 
not suppressed the poisonous stuff, as they must be aware 
that the Vatican had placed Anatole France on the Index. 
Pressure has become so strong that the Government is 
now setting up a departmental committee to deal with 
the whole question of “ objectionable” literature. From 
the statement of the Minister for Justice it is evident he 
has little relish for the job. As he pointed out, while there 
is a legal method of dealing with obscenity or indecency, 
it is not so easy to discriminate about finer shades. 

The task, however, appears to offer no difficulties to 
the Catholic Truth Society, which has hailed with approval 
a scheme under which as rigid supervision would be 
exercised over the sale of papers and books as over that 
of poisonous drugs. Not satisfied with a veto for offences 
against faith and morals, “crudity” will also ensure the 
suppression of a publication, though if “ crudity ” in the 
literary sense be a crime I imagine not a few productions 
sanctioned by the Catholic Truth Society would go to the 
bonfire. Printed matter, it is argued, should be censored 
as rigidly as films. Personally I hesitate to believe the 
story that our cinema censorship has fixed a strict time- 
limit for the kisses of screen heroes and heroines; but it 
does bar any reference to the fact that in other and less 
pure countries married couples are sometimes divorced, 
and the prohibition of Chaplin’s Woman of Paris was 
abandoned only on condition that the picture should be 
ruthlessly bowdlerised. 

Nominally censorship powers are demanded in order to 
deal with certain English Sunday papers. Most people 
will agree that the Free State could well spare some of 
these importations, and would be justified in taking direct 
measures to exclude them. Our champions of morals, 
however, have no intention of limiting themselves to 
Suppressing objectionable Sunday papers, and are using 
these as an excuse to obtain powers that will enable them 
to hunt down bigger game that has so far eluded their 
net. A tithe of the energy devoted to denouncing “ filthy 
booklets and magazines which should have their due 
resting place at the bottom of the Liffey’ would have 
served _to provide effective antidotes. Unfortunately, 
the majority of our leaders find it easier to rely on coercion 

Prevent us from doing wrong than to train us to do 





right of our own accord. Their distrust of our intelligence 
and lack of confidence in our moral stamina may be 
justified, but if it is necessary, as they insist, that we 
should remain perpetually in mental swaddling-bands, we 
may bid farewell to the dream of building up a self- 
reliant nation. 


DRINK 


HIS is the worst age in history in which to write the 
praises of drink. In all other ages—at least, until 
the nineteenth century—it was possible to praise 

drink without feeling that one was taking part in a contro- 
versy. There were, indeed, teetotalers about even in 
Old Testament days, and after that there were Mahometans; 
but, on the whole, drink was accepted and enjoyed as one 
of the blessings of life, like games or music. The fact that 
it was capable of being abused was no more regarded as a 
sound argument against its use than the fact that love and 
money and religion itself can be put to evil uses was regarded 
as an argument against love and money and religion. Hence 
literature has always been profuse in the praises of wine, 
while the dispraise of wine (of the use of wine in contrast 
to the abuse of wine) has seldom achieved literary expression 
above the level of that curious Band of Hope song, the 
chorus of which runs: 

My drink is water bright, 

Water bright, 

Water bright, 

My drink is water bright 

From the crystal stream. 
Nor have these praises been confined to the black sheep 
among authors. Clergymen and the friends of clergymen 
have joined in them, Cowper and Tennyson were as ortho- 
dox in the matter as Burns. In comparatively modern 
times, however, teetotalism presented itself to an ever- 
increasing company of men and women as a newly-discovered 
key to open the door of happiness to the human race. The 
best of them were idealists who, like most idealists, took 
too simple a view of the world and its woes. If they saw 
poverty all around them, they attributed it mainly to drink. 
If they read in the paper of an increase of crime, they 
attributed it mainly to drink. They saw unhappy homes, 
in every street and in every village, and these, too, they 
believed were mainly attributable to drink. In this belief 
they said, “ Let us abolish drink, and so help to abolish 
poverty, crime, and the general miseries of mankind.” 
It was a generous piece of idealism, just as it was a generous 
piece of idealism on the part of the early Socialists to say : 
“ Let us abolish money, and so help to abolish poverty, 
crime, and the general miseries of mankind.” At the same 
time, there is no authority in the ancient wisdom of our race 
for believing that the miseries of the world lie so near the 
surface that they can be sponged out in this simple fashion. 
The evil that men do under the influence of drink or of the 
love of money and that is the cause of so many miseries, 
is an evil deep-seated in their natures. Drink and the love 
of money do not turn good men into criminals : the men who 
commit crime, under their influence are criminals in their 
hearts already. Many people would agree to this, but would 
reply that, for the comfort of society, it is important that a 
potential criminal should be prevented from being turned 
into an actual criminal; and there is something in this 
argument. There are obviously a number of men whom, 
if it were possible, the State would be justified in compelling 
to abstain from liquor or the love of money. The danger of 
liquor is that it loosens certain controls in the human being, 
and that after drinking, unless he is provided wi h other 
controls that drink cannot reach, he will sometimes behave 
like a motor-car with its brakes out of action, dashing down 


a steep and winding hill. The ordinary man, so far as I can 
. 
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judge, possesses these extra controls, whether in his religion, 
his moral nature, or his temperament. 

Take the ordinary man you know, and, however much 
liquor he drinks, he does not go home and beat his wife, 
or steal money, or commit any crime such as he would have 
abstained from committing, had he been drinking water. 
Generally speaking, we may say that the man whom you 
can trust as a water-drinker you can trust as a wine-drinker. 
Prohibitionists sometimes reply to this argument that this 
may be true of the rich and the moderately rich, but that 
it is not true of the poor. If this is so, it shows how 
illogical is the condemnation of liquor, for it makes it clear 
that either the poor are given bad liquor which affects them 
injuriously, or that there is something in their poverty 
which affects them injuriously. Let them be given good 
houses and good public-houses, and see whether drink has 
the same disastrous effect on them. To say this is not to 
quibble. Nothing could be more important than that we 
should not be mistaken in our choice of the keys to open the 
doors into a better world. If one of the keys lies at the 
bottom of a well of clear water, let us use it by all means. 
But many of us are convinced that, for the purpose in view, 
this particular key is of as little use as the key of the cellar 
itself. Water is good, and wine is good, but neither of them 
can quench misery. You might as well try to put an end 
to the sorrows of the world with money, or in any other 
materialistic fashion. Even if smaller claims are made for 
teetotalism, and it is contended that, though the prohibition 
of liquor would not abolish misery, it would at least lead to 
an increase of the general happiness, especially in the 
happiness of women and children, I doubt if this can be 
proved. Misery, so far as I have seen, lodges indiscrimin- 
ately in the homes of liquor-drinkers and of teetotalers. 
Many homes would be happier if the head of the house were 
a teetotaler; but this does not mean that the world as a 
who e would be happier if we were all teetotalers. Cruelty, 
meanness, envy, or self-love would still exist as the main 
causes of unhappiness. Our secular vices would still be 
there to scourge us, and we should discover that we had 
only destroyed one of the minor blessings of life, to be faced, 
as before, by the old problems of the world’s miseries and 
their cure. We should find that we had tried to open the 
door of a temple with a watch-key. 

In recent years, however, the attack on drink has changed 
largely from an attack on drink as a cause of misery to an 
attack on drink as a cause of inefficiency. Doctors and 
men of science have joined business-men in contending that 
inefficiency is associated with the use of alcohol. They 
prouuce, as evidence, the results of an experiment made in 
the Army. A shooting contest was arranged, in which, 
some time before the contest took place, one team of ten 
men were given brandy, while the opposing team drank 
nothing stronger than water. The ten water-drinkers 
scored between 80 and 90 per cent., while the ten brandy- 
drinkers scored only between 80 and 40 per cent. Another 
contest was held later on, in advance of which the ten 
ex-teetotalers were given brandy and the ten ex-brandy- 
drinkers were kept on water. This time, the teetotal 
ex-brandy-drinkers won with a huge score, while the brandy- 
drinking ex-teetotalers made a comparatively small one. 
This we are asked to accept as evidence that alcohol is a 
cause of inefficiency. Of course, it is nothing of the sort. 
The most that it proves is that, in certain circumstances, 
alcohol produces temporary inefficiency, just as a beef-steak 
may do, I fancy that, if two men were running a mile race, 
and one of them, just before running, ate a large meal, he 
would be so much the less efficient for the purposes of the 
race, Similarly, the doctors tell you that a large meal 
taken just before bathing, will make you less efficient for 
the purposes of swimming. Food, drink, love, excitement— 
anything of this kind may temporarily increase inefficiency. 








—, 








Had motor-cars existed in his time, I doubt if Romeo 
immediately after the balcony scene, would have been 10 
per cent. efficient for the purposes of driving a motor-cgy, 
There is nothing in this however, to show that food, drink, 
love and excitement are enemies of efficiency for the genera] 
purposes of life. If you take airmen or authors, doctors o 
lawyers, you find efficient men distributed evenly betwee, 
those who drink wine, beer and spirits, and those who drink 
water. There may be certain mechanical jobs in perform; 

which it is advisable that a man should drink nothing but 
water. I confess I like drivers of charabancs to be teeto. 
talers. And, indeed, the growing use of machinery js 
necessarily producing a great multitude of men who ar 
either very abstemious drinkers or teetotalers. But the 
world is not yet entirely given up to machines, and no wise 
man asks whether a lawyer or a doctor drinks wine or water 
before consulting them. If teetotalism were a key to eff. 
ciency, we should surely see teetotalers at the head of 
every profession ; but, in fact, we do not. Not that I would 
praise wine in this respect above water. Efficiency cannot 
be got out of a bottle, any more than it can be got from the 
cold tap. Wine serves one man best, water another; and 
often it is the man who ought to drink water who drinks 
wine, and the man who ought to drink wine who drinks 
water. Happy is the man on this earth who both does the 
right thing and drinks the right thing. He is to be found, 
fortunately, both among teetotalers and among those who 
use water seldom but in the bath. There is no rule in 
drinking except that no man should drink liquor unless 
somewhere in his being he has the spiritual equivalent of 
four-wheel brakes. If teetotalism is necessary to him asa 
brake, he should be a teetotaler. After all, the world is 90 
full of a number of things that a reasonable man should be 
able to be reasonably happy on water. Or on wine. Or 
on beer. Or on spirits. All that we can fairly ask is that we 
shall have none of these fluids forced down our throats by 
Act of Parliament. ¥. ¥. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE ROADS 


CAREMONGERING in connection with fast road 
S traffic has reached an unusual pitch during the last 
six months, and is unlikely to subside. The weekly 
record of casualties is already high, and will certainly 
increase during the next year; for the magnates of the 
industry estimate that during 1926 a further 50,000 motor 
vehicles will be imposed upon an already over-crowded road 
system, which cannot undergo substantial improvement in 
so brief a period. 

The situation is as difficult as the outlook is formidable. 
Remedial measures must unquestionably be planned and 
applied. But there is need for recognition of certain aspects 
often forgotten by people who have been frightened by 
narrow escapes, or who are shocked by the death roll. 
Machinery invariably takes a certain toll of human life, 
which all our precautions cannot reduce below a rather 
dreadful minimum. Humanity and technical efficiency have 
inspired prolonged efforts to safeguard workers in the 
mines, on shipping, and on the railways. In these spheres 
meticulous regulation and stringent discipline are possible. 
Yet, after all these years, and despite innumerable precau- 
tions, the daily death rate in these industries considerably 
exceeds the toll of the roads, on which many irresponsible 
persons disport themselves in a state of more or less com- 
plete indiscipline. When all possible precautions have been 
applied to road usage, an irreducible minimum of accidents 
will still happen. 

The popular emphasis on the speed factor is usually 
distorted. Speed is not so much sheer wantonness, #5 8? 
essential element in road transport; and it is neither the 
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main nor the primary cause of most accidents. The hustle 
of modern life may be deplorable; but we can no more 
slow it down than we can decelerate sound or light. Time 
isa vital factor in all transport. Millions of tons of goods are 
nowadays transported by road. If the speed of the lorries 
were halved, their earnings would drop, their wage costs 
would rise, and the cost of living would go up quite appre- 
ciably; for road competition is becoming an invaluable 
check on railway rates. At present the lorry moves more 
slowly than the train, but scores by travelling from door to 
door and reducing or eliminating transshipments; many 
commodities would be cheaper if lorries could average forty 
miles an hour. And just as fast lorries cheapen living, so 
the fast car enables useful men and women to crowd more 
work into their day. Nor is sheer, high speed to blame for 
many accidents. Amongst the thousands of motor drivers 
there will always be a few cads, fools, drunkards and reckless 
youngsters. The typical road smash occurs at quite a 
modest pace, and is due to an error of judgment or lack 
of foresight at some awkward point. 

The real trouble hinges round one central fact. We 
have inherited a road system which developed clumsily 
and automatically from an ancient network of parish 
cart and bridle tracks. Narrow ways twist and wind to 
avoid obstacles which have ceased to exist or offer no 
problem to modern engineering. The view is perpetually 
blanketed by buildings and hedges and coppices. Even 
narrower ways impinge upon these absurd roads by means 
of blind entries and screened angles. There is no law of 
precedence giving rights, for example, to fast through traffic 
from London to Liverpool over the local carter conveying 
mangolds from a clamp on one side of the main road to 
sheep in a field on the other side. The great arterial 
roads, 100 ft. in width, which the Ministry of Transport has 
been constructing of late years, indicate the kind of highway 
which fast transport requires. Yet even these roads bristle 
with danger zones, due to ancient vested interests, which the 
community cannot afford to buy out. Some of the older 
highways have been tinkered up, but not one of them is yet a 
logical construction. Drivers, who gain the bulk of their 
experience on these broader roads, penetrate at holiday 
seasons into the prehistoric lanes of the more picturesque 
counties, where the rateable value does not permit recon- 
struction. They often fail to modify their driving methods 
to suit such roadways; and so the deathroll rises. The 
vested interests which obstruct a thoroughgoing modernisa- 
tion of the road system include the resident, whose manor or 
cottage juts its angle against the highway; the trader, 
whose shop front ought to be shifted 40 ft. backwards ; the 
pedestrian, the perambulator, the cyclist, and the handcart, 
all of whom might safely share a modern highway with the 
gig, the landau and the haycart, but are anachronisms in a 
vortex of motor traffic, and require their own tracks. 

Expenditure and legislation are clearly indispensable 
te the modernisation of our road trailic. Pending such 
tadical reorganisation as is ultimately inevitable, the 
common sense, self-restraint and mutual consideration of 
the community must be very heavily strained. For any 
logical and complete scheme, neither the money nor the 
consent of the publie are yet available. But strong interim 
action is indispensable. The minimum death roll may be 
higher than most people are prepared to believe. How 
Many readers of this article can give offhand the weekly 
casualty lists of the railways, the ships, or the mines, 
or would fail to be horrified if they knew these figures? 
It is our business to keep the list of road casualties as low 
a8 possible. In America during 1924 19,000 people were 


killed and 450,000 injured in automobile accidents. A 
little lethargy may place the motor vehicle alongside cancer 
and consumption as one of our chief killers. America, 
certainly, owns far more cars than we do; and she 





encourages them to travel fast—some of her lowhung public 
service charabancs are openly scheduled to cover 450 miles 


in ten hours. Her new roads are better than ours, her 
old roads much worse. But her appalling casualty list 
warns us how a great nation may be caught unawares 
in such matters, 

Five parties are plainly involved in the necessary reforms: 
the road engineer, the motor engineer, the motor driver, the 
non-motoring road user, and the Government. The road 
engineer has always been handicapped by lack of funds, and 
his hands will remain shackled for many a long day. He 
has given us dustless roads. In other respects he is not 
particularly progressive. He tolerates dusky surfaces, 
which throw no silhouette shadows at night and so entail 
dazzling lamps. He wholly fails to visualise the perils of 
skidding. His roads are appallingly shorilived, his most 
expensive constructions disintegrate with amazing rapidity. 
The motor engineer has done well. The modern car can 
be stopped so abruptly that its occupants will be jerked out 
of their seats; he has made road transport dependable, 
swift and cheap. The drivers, contrary to a common 
prejudice, are mostly excellent. There is no higher testi- 
mony to the adaptability of the human animal than the 
rate at which old and young alike develop into really clever 
handlers of projectiles weighing upwards of a ton, capable 
of travelling at sixty miles an hour, and used under con- 
ditions barely adequate for the stage coach. There is, of 
course, a percentage of fools, some of whom are criminal 
fools; but the percentage is creditably small. 

The non-motoring road user deserves immeasurable 
sympathy. The first and second generations of the three 
which now hold the stage grew up to regard the public 
roads as their playground. They were accustomed to bowl 
hoops and play at ball in the fairway. Their descendants 
still legally possess these sacred rights. Arrived at adol- 
escence, we were free to cross the road as, when and where 
we pleased, to drop parcels and pause to pick them up, to 
meander along the road centre and admire the scenery. It 
is injudicious to follow such pursuits nowadays, but they are 
still entirely legal. Moreover, these legal rights are respected 
by motorists, whether private owners on pleasure bent, or 
weary lorry drivers concluding an eight hour day or com- 
mencing an eight hour night. The driver may hoot on 
rather a raucous instrument; he may scowl; he may 
occasionally mutter an oath over his shoulder. But he 
slows down, and waits or swerves. Similarly in the purely 
rural areas, Hodge has always allowed his horse to take 
the top of the camber, secure in the knowledge that there 
would be plenty of time to pull aside when another cart 
rumbled into view. He has always pulled up alongside 
another cart when he met it, in order to discuss the weather 
or the crops, with the road completely blocked. Time will 
undermine these customs and illusions, probably within a 
generation ; and then the law will step in at last; but law 
cannot run ahead of consent. By a fortunate accident the 
railroads were never hampered by such vested interests, or 
we might have seen the Cornish Riviera express puffing 
heavily towards Plymouth at fifteen miles an hour, and 
whistling angrily at gossipy nursemaids whose perambu- 
lators blocked the track. 

During the interregnum conditions must remain extra- 
ordinarily trying for everybody, and the casualty list is 
likely to be formidable. What palliatives are possible ? 
Driving tests are useless, for the personal safety factor is 
mental, and it is not practicable to treat each applicant for 
a driving licence as the Air Force treats would-be pilots; 
and even the Air Force regrets a percentage of its accept- 
ances. Vindictive punishments are dangerous, for it is 
often difficult to apportion the blame except in unmis- 
takable cases of drunkenness; and a neurotic man, involved 
in a nasty crash after half a pint of ale at lunch may so 
B32 
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easily pass for intoxicated. We must spend every available 
penny on modernising our roads. We want light-coloured, 
waterproof, nonskid surfaces, and anti-dazzle devices. We 
want a definite law of precedence at road junctions, enforced 
by suitable signals. Instead of the humble constable 
reducing local rates by means of traps on safe road sections, 
we want expert traffic supervisors with large powers, who 
will watch the driving at awkward points, and inspire the 
necessary action. On certain selected roads—chietly the 
new arteries—the vested interests of pedestrians and other 
forms of slow traffic should be reduced or even abolished, 
suitable alternative provision being made for them. Road 
crimes need sifting by especially capable judiciaries; and 
clear cases should be punished so severely that no man will 
lightly err. 

We are rapidly developing into a nation of motorists. 
When the country lad buys his motor-cycle two years after 
leaving school, motoring has ceased to be a class issue. 
Within a very few years the necessary public consent for 
logical motoring legislation will be eagerly given; and 
only the financial aspects will continue to be anxious. 
And when at last we can fold our arms and claim that the 
problem of the road is solved, and the road death roll 
reduced to a rational minimum, posterity will perhaps be 
facing a new set of transport problems created by aero- 
nautics. R. E, Davipson. 


Correspondence 


THE TWO “ECONOMIES” 


To the Editor of THe New STaTesman. 

Sir,—The following two stories, which were told me a few 
weeks ago in Paris by the travelling salesman of a large Man- 
chester manufacturer of artificia) silk, may be of interest to 
readers of your article headed “The Two * Economies’” in 
this week’s Tuk New Statesman. 

They illustrate very clearly the kind of competition with 
which Rritish manufacturers have to contend in the foreign 
markets, both from America, where there are enormous capital 
resources and production is cheapened by means of massed 
production and the “economy of high wages,” and from 
European conditions of production and the “economy of 
low wages.” 

The first concerns competition from America. ; Up till a few 
years ago British manufactured artificial silk predominated 
in the South American market, almost to the exclusion of 
American manufactures. For, though the American products 
were cheaper in price on account of massed production, for the 
same reason they were of much lower quality and unpopular 
on account of their lack of variety in designs. A few years 
ago a determined effort was made on the part of American 
manufacturers to abolish the British monopoly. British 
products were hought by the American firms and sold in the 
South American market at prices far below what the cust of 
producing them had been in England. The hand took two 
years to play, but by that time British manufacturers were 
completely frozen out of the South American market. American 
products were flooded in once more, and by this time South 
Americans have become used to American artificial silks and 
the demand for British manufactures hardly exists. 

The second is an example of almost diabolically ingenious 
price-cutting by means of the economy of low wages. About 
a yveur ago a Swiss agent in Paris, very well connected with 
all the leading buyers, received a commission from a German 
firm of artificial silk manufacturers. The firm had not been 
in the Paris market since before the war and admitted that 
the designs they had to offer would be little in demand with 
the Paris buyers. However, the agent was requested to show 
their patterns to al] the buyers he was connected with and 
to bring the name of the German firm before them. If he 
could effect no sales he was requested to forward to the firm 
patterns o! the designs actually in demand in the Paris market. 
This he did, and heard no more from the firm until some 
months later, when he reccived a cancellation of his agency. 
A few days later he heard from the buyers with whom he dealt 
that they had placed large and low priced orders with this 
German firm and that their orders had been made through a 


travelling salesman from the firm. The firm had made yy 
of the agent to re-establish their connections in the Par, 
market, but when the time came for him to place orders and 
take his commission on every order he placed, his agency wa, 
cancelled. The agent’s commission was dispensed with anj 
the cost of production lowered by that amount. 

These two methods are by no means worthy of emulatig, 
on the part of British manufacturers, but they are two exam 
of the kind of trade competition encountered to-day.—Youy, 
etc., Francis CHARLESWORTH, 
7 Moulton Gardens, S.W. 5. 

November 21. 


THE RUSSIFICATION OF NORTHERN 
PERSIA 


To the Editor of Tak New StTa1Esman. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 7th you speak in one of 
your “ Comments " of the *“* Russification ” of Northern Persia, 
I think the impression conveyed to the majority of your readen 
will be so misleading as to conceal completely the real nature of 
the process which is going on. 

It is ulwaye possible to speak of the Government of a 
as exploiting the legitimate aspirations and aims of its own people 
for selfish and “ Imperialistic *’ ends, and for this reason I do 
not wish to speak of the official policy of the Russian Goven. 
ment ; but after some years’ residence in Russia I think 1 cap 
speak of the aspirations and aims of intelligent and well-informed 
Russians with regard not only to Persia but the whole of Axia, 

In the first place, if we wish to understand the point of view af 
the rank and file Communist, or of the intelligent young Russian 
who is in general sympathy with the present régime, we must 
dismiss from our minds all that group of ideas that are generally 
summed up under the word Nationalism. All the great enthu- 
siasms that have swept over the world have in their first flush 
transcended all questions of Nationalism. St. Paul happened 
to be a Roman citizen, just as Lenin happened to be a Russian, 
but these two facts. though of immense importance in deciding 
the means they chose to translate their gospels into the terms of 
the lives of men and women, can be completely neglected in 
considering the content of their gospels or its effect on their first 

discipies. When the present day Russians found a school in 
Persia it is, I firmly believe, as misleading to call this an attempt 
at Russification as it would be to call St. Paul's schoo! at Philippi 
an attempt at Romanisation. If you had charged the Soviet 
Government with an attempt to Bolshevise Persia it would be 
very much more difficult to defend them, though I myself 
consider that this could be done on more or less the same lines 
as you would defend St. Paul from a charge of trying to Judabe 
the Philippians. 

After a great deal of discussion of Eastern affairs with young 
Russians who are engaged in Oriental studies, 1 think | am right 
in saying that the Russian permeation of Asia is actuated in the 
main by two great motives. The first is a perfectly genuine and 
disinterested desire to bring the best of Western culture and 
civilisation to the peoples of the East. For this task the Russians 
are particularly well qualified. They are themselves sufficiently 
near to the East to be able to translate the progress of the West 
into the terms of the mentality of the East and give to Persians 
or Chinese an education that will be a natural and legitimate 
development of their own culture, not the alien accretion which, 
with all our good will, is all that we British have been able to offer 
or force upon them. 

The second great motive is that the Russians consider the 
peoples of the East to be ground down and exploited by the twin 
forces of alien Imperialism and native capitalism. The policy 
of Russia is therefore devoted, in the first place, to the encourage 
ment and development of the National movements of the East # 
that they may attain the necessary strength to throw off the yoke of 
Foreign Imperialism. This they consider will clear the way fot 
the straightforward class struggle that will free the mass of the 
people from their own native oppressors. ae 

If these are, as I believe, the aims of the people of Russia ad 
the East, both you and the majority of your readers will be in 
sympathy with them (however little you like some of the means 
used to attain them), and I consider that few things are at the 
present time more important than that generous-minded people 
all over the world should have a sympathetic understanding of 
the great réle that Russia is able and willing to play on the 
Eastern stage. 

Very few Englishmen can be so ignorant of the facts or 80 
lost in self-content as to have an easy conscience with —s 
the réle that we have played on that stage. Let us at least 
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a modern house in an ancient style does not make a good 
house of the Tudor or the Georgian Age less admirable 
either as a work of art or a habitation, so the objective 
value of a scholarly work like this volume is not really 
diminished by the likelihood of its abuse. It contains 
plans of the gardens of some thirty villas, and photographs 
of details in all of these and in some thirty others as well. 
As there are some hundreds of gardens of the sort in Italy 
the choice must have been difficult, and every traveller is 
likely to regret the omission of some individual favourite. 
The photographs seem often to be taken from old and 
scratched or faded plates with results quite unworthy of so 
elaborate a volume. And one would gladly have spared 
some of the fanciful descriptions for the sake of further 
detailed information. But the drawings in section and 
elevation are elegant as well as useful—a skilful drawing in 
the architectural convention is much more pleasing than 
the impressionistic work of any but the best landscapists. 
And the clear and careful plans make the book unique, and 
invaluable to all students of garden history. 

To the English gardener preoccupied with geranium and 
calceolaria, or the more fashionable delphinium and gentian, 
a garden without flowers might seem a contradiction in 
terms: But in these Italian gardens not only sometimes 
are there no flowers, but no flowering shrubs, no deciduous 
trees, and even no grass. Their material is gravel, water, 
stone and evergreens, like the box and yew that lend them- 
selves to clipping, or like the cypress, to which Nature 
herself plays topiary. But if foliage is disciplined into the 
forms of masonry, stone runs riot in the most extravagant 
fashions. Staircases undulate and zig-zag, bearing with 
them balustrades resembling bestiaries, casini spring up to 
fill the vistas, and a throng of statues, livid with moss or 
blanched with peacock-droppings, gesticulate against the 
darkness of ilex or the brilliance of the sky. Most valuable 
of all is the water, falling over a precipice in a mane of glass, 
or tripping down in a noisy crowd of jets from terrace to 
terrace; thrown from a Triton’s mouth into the parody 
of a cypress, or supine and reflective in a shadowed pool. 
These are the means: to give the effect you need to be as 
bad a poet as Albert Samain, or as good a poet as Sacheverell 
Sitwell. 

But in the eighteenth century the centre of European 
civilisation became France instead of Italy. At first the 
Italian influence upon the design of gardens as of buildings 
remained dominant. The formality even became oppressive. 
Whereas the Italians liked their gardens to command exten- 
sive views, the French preferred to forget that anything so 
impolite as the countryside existed. But the middle of the 
eighteenth century saw a new state of mind. Sensibility 
became the most considered quality, and the beauties of 
nature grew fashionable. I think it is true to say that 
gardening was the first art to be thoroughly permeated by 
the Romantic Movement. The garden was to please by 
arousing associated ideas instead of by its formal and 
architectural excellence. Many an enthusiastic nobleman 
destroyed the formal gardens that he had inherited, to make 
room for the new jardin anglais. 

Tired of the scene parterres and fountains yield, 
He finds at last he better likes a field. 

Avenues were replaced by drives that wandered aim- 
lessly as drunken men, and the water from the fountains 
and basins was dissipated in unconvincing brooks or 
pumped up to the top of artificial crags to form an agreeably 
horrid waterfall. It was the landscape-gardener’s aim to 
reproduce, necessarily on a smaller scale, the wildest 
beauties of nature—“‘natural” had become synonymous 
with “ virtuous ” and “ beautiful "—but at the same time 
little temples and summer-houses were admitted as orna- 
ments, especially if built in the supposed style of such 
admirable savages as the Tartars, the Turks, the Egyptians, 





the Chinese, the Americans, the Moldavians, and th. 
medieval inhabitants of France. 

In Coup dCEil sur Beloeil,* a recent volume in the 
excellent collection des chefs-d’ceuvre méconnus, that gp. 
premely dixhuitiéme figure Charles-Joseph, Prince de Ligne, 
describes the chief contemporary gardens of Europe, and 
especially his own great garden at Beloeil. It is a book 
I cannot sufficiently recommend to lovers of the period, 
The Prince’s taste was catholic; he inherited a forma) 
garden which he enjoyed with his head, and built gp 
“* English garden ” which he enjoyed with his heart. But he 
did not like any fashion to be pushed to what he considered 
an extravagant point. “ Pas trop de Chinois,” he writes, 
“cela est trop colifichet et devient trop commun.” And 
** Je ne parle pas de ces ifs, de ces pyramides de buis, de ces 
colonnes faites & coup de ciseaux..... Tout cela est 
relégué dans les couvents. .... On détruira du méme 
coup les préjugés en religion et en jardins.”’ On the other 
hand, he likes a ravine to be “ sans affectation,” and “ une 
église Catholique n’est pas plus gaie dans un jardin qu’ail- 
leurs.” But he himself builds a tower “ dans un genre 
ridicule, gothique, et singulier,” which he surmounts with 
two Chinese belvederes. Upon his ornamental water floats 
a fully armed frigate—‘* on ne comprendra pas,” he adds, 
““comme elle a pu y arriver,” and he contrives also “a 
floating island, a Chinese island, and one with a singular 
edifice upon it with bees on its ground floor, an aviary on 
the second, pigeons on the third, and storks on the fourth.” 
But he is above all a man of feeling. His towers and islands 
are not more completely characteristic of his time than his 
effusions. A garden is a place in which to read, to admire, 
and to weep, “ce ne sera de tristesse, mais d’une sensi- 
bilité délicieuse.” But it is also a place in which to do good: 
there is no pleasure like a well-staged philanthropy. The 
rich man as he passes will hide a coin in a gardener’s cottage 
— it will probably be disguised as a Russian tomb or the 
base of a colossal Roman column. He will provide music 
to enliven his shepherds and dairymaids in the performance 
of their Theocritean tasks. Then, seated in his garden, he 
will reflect: 

C’est ici la vallée de Tempé! Ici le moissonneur viendra me 
conter ses exploits, lorsqu’il aura fini sa journée, le laboureur ses 
espérances, les jeunes gens leurs amours, les vieillards qui ont 
servi, leurs anciennes guerres, et les méres les tours qu’elles jouaient 
& leurs maris, la premiére année de leur mariage. Ici un souper 
champétre délassera, renforcera, consolera, ranimera tout le monde. 
Je donnerai mes audiences, le Curé me rendra compte des nals- 
sances, des promesses des fiangailles. Je lui recommanderai les 
enfants de l'amour. I] me dira qu'il y a pourvu. I! marie ceux 
qui sont en état de s’unir. IJ rassure la conscience des filles qu 
ne sont pas assez riches, pour épouser leurs amants. Il donne 
des remédes aux malades, enseigne a respecter la vieillesse, préche 
Yunion dans les families, le devoir du pére, du fils, du voisin, et 
Vhistoire de Guillot avee Colette, qu’il ajoute a cela pour me faire 
rire, me fait plus de plaisir qu’un roman nouveau que j’apporterals 
de Paris. 

I know of no passage that illustrates so well the humanita- 
rian sentiments common to a great number of the French 
nobles who were killed by the Revolution they had e- 
couraged. ‘ 

When the Prince de Ligne issued the second edition o 
his book his beloved garden had been confiscated, his 
beloved Queen executed. The corrections he makes are 
interesting. The bust of Montesquieu is no longer to adorn 
the bosket, irreligion has lost its charm, and the Prince his 
general benevolence to the human race. Owing chiefly to 
the Revolution nothing is left of most of the famous French 
gardens save their lovely names, Brunoy and Berny, 
Bellevue, Guiscard and Chilly, Le Raincy, Maupertuls, 
Marly, and Mortefontaine. But Beloeil survived into this 


century. It used to lie between Tournai and Mons. 
RaYMOND MortTIMER. 
peetse ce 





* Coup dil sur Beloeil et sur une Grande Partie des Jardins de 
P Europe. Par Le Prince de Ligne. Bossard. Paris. 12 francs. 
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Drama 
JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 


UNO AND THE PAYCOCK has stood trans- 
J plantation. On the spot, in Dublin, the impression 
it made must have been even more poignant; 
it must have both hurt and relieved the feelings more ; 
here, in London, the audience can at least say to them- 
selves, “ This play, thank God, is not about us,” 
and enjoy it without acute self-reproach. I think it 
would be possible to write a comedy almost as painful 
about English people at the present moment, but it 
would not be performed, let alone be received with 
enthusiasm. That is one difference between England 
and Ireland. “‘ Here,” said the Irish, “ is a good play 
by a new young writer. We had begun to fear there 
ight be no more young writers coming along. 
Hurrah!” Integrity in self-criticism, when it does 
not serve some immediate, definite, practical purpose, 
isnot an English strong point. It has often struck me 
that the Englishman regards the preservation of his 
self-respect, or proper pride, as an end in itself. It 
is most important, of course, that it should be well 
founded, but he feels that it is foolish to jeopardise 
it by going into things which, at any rate, cannot at 
once be put right. The other day a little book was 
published (The Other Side of the Medal. By E. Thomp- 
son) in which the author has collected together records of 
the British atrocities which followed the Indian Mutiny. 
I don’t suppose it will be much read ; all that’s over— 
can’t now be helped. Why disturb the wholesome 
legend that the heroes of the Indian Mutiny were 
sans peur el sans reproche? ‘You remember how long 
it took the English people to wake up to the results of 
the Coalition Government’s Irish policy. At first they 
would not believe ; then they dwelt on Irish provoca- 
tion—but after a while they made the Treaty. You 
see, they had been taking a note of the facts all the time, 
but they did not want to go into them—too painful. 
What is the use when you have made up your mind 
to drop one policy and try another? This is a very 
sensible trait, but one unfavourable to detached 
self-portraiture in works of art. 

Juno and the Paycoch is a play about post-Treaty 
Ireland; it springs directly out of the idiotic, sordid 
Irish civil war. It is, on its political side, a ruthless 
exposure of the feckless lack of public spirit which 
made that disaster possible ; of a genera] lack of moral 
courage which, combined with an insanely romantic 
readiness to kill and be killed in a sprinkling of 
individuals, makes national life impossible. What 
made the task of the Free State Government so difficult 
was the instability of Irish public opinion. They had 
todeal with a weak welter of personal sympathy which 
tocked backwards and forwards from one side to the 
other, accordingly as the imagination was touched, now 
by a rebel, now by a Free Stater; a sympathy which 
readily takes the form of easy, good-natured treacheries, 
to both sides, and soon breeds in those who yield to it 
4 cynical sickness of any sort of principle, any sort of 
cause. That frame of mind is not a good foundation 
to build a State upon. There is a way out for the 
individual; he can turn his shame into laughter, but 
that does not help the community. 

Mr. O’Casey’s play is, from one aspect, a rigorous 
and salutary diagnosis of Ireland during the civil war. 

€ scene is laid in one of those old eighteenth-century 

ublin houses which have become slums. The principal 
characters are “ Captain ” Jack Boyle, the Paycock, and 
Mrs, Boyle, June. These two parts aré played with 
tare perfection by Mr. Arthur Sinclair and Miss Sara 
Al - They have a son and daughter. The son 
{vell acted by Mr. Hutchinson) has been mutilated 
ghting on the rebel side; his nerve has gone to 





pieces, for he has turned informer and is expecting 


the inevitable. Sure enough, we see him dragged out 
and shot by his ex-comrades in arms. The girl is a 
modern sort of Irish girl, independent, fond of dress 
and reading. She is wooed by a youth who is a Trade 
Union secretary, but she prefers a theosophical Neo- 
Besantine school-master, who seduces and deserts her. 
The family are inflated into prosperity by an unexpected 
legacy of £1,500. On the strength of it their neighbours 
(expectant of future favours) are delighted to lend 
them money and the neighbouring tradesmen to pro- 
vide them with red velvet furniture, gramophone, 
clothes. “‘ The Paycock ” spreads his tail and is duly 
ridiculous. But there is a flaw in the will, and all these 
desirable things are taken away ; the curtain falls on an 
empty room with “The Paycock” and his sordid 
croney, “ Joxer”’ Daly, drunk, lolling on the dusty 
floor. ‘‘ Choss,” which is the nearest ‘“ The Paycock ” 
ever gets to the word “ chaos,” falls upon our ears. 
Money has gone, Juno is gone, and Mary with her, 
Johnny has been shot—“ choss.” 

On the characters of ‘“ The Paycock ” and of Juno 
the dramatist has expended a fine, artistic care. The 
diction of the latter is free, golden and warm. She 
is shrew, too, by the bye, with ample justification. 
Her waster of a husband, though he reiterates that 
“he has a little spirit left,” stands in terrorof her. He 
is first cousin to Hialmer. There is more than a sug- 
gestion of The Wild Duck in some of the comic situa- 
tions between man and wife; in “ The Paycock’s ” 
proud refusal of breakfast and his consumption of it 
on the sly, for example. Juno is not Gina, but like 
Gina she stands for good sense in the midst of “ choss,” 
though it is the voice of Christian hope which speaks 
in her last despairing farewell. Not a little of the hu- 
mour throughout is of that wry-mouthed kind we enjoy 
in The Wild Duck. The play is mercilessly well acted— 
acted to perfection. The only part I was a little 
doubtful about was that of the schoolmaster; yet 
I was not sure that his cultured flatness was not 
what was wanted. The scene in which he expounds 
his religion to an Irish audience is high comedy. 
‘“* Well,” says Juno, “ that’s the most ridiculous re- 
ligion I ever heard of!” ‘“ The Paycock,” as becomes a 
man of wealth and therefore of culture, gravely re- 
proves her. “ Of course, it’s ridiculous. If religions 
weren't ridiculous, nobody would believe ’em.” But 
where, you ask, if you have not already seen the play, 
does the salutary criticism of Ireland come in? It is 
not in the story, which, as you see, is just that of a shat- 
tering, testamentary disappointment, but in the atmo- 
sphere ; in the feckless cynicism of the characters, un- 
conscious to the point of comedy ; in the family beano, 
with gramophone accompaniment, which is so tiresomely 
interrupted by the keening of a widow, a neighbour, over 
her son, shot in the Free State cause (even Juno 
does not grasp the human realities of the situation till 
her son, in his turn, is murdered); in the muddle 
everybody is in—republican making soup for Free 
State soldiers, young men with the motto, “ You can 
never give enough to Ireland” rushing in to shoot a 
wretched youth wounded in their cause, through whom, 
perhaps against his will, some information had leaked 
out—in short, in the general “ choss.” 

Juno and the Paycock is a remarkable play. The 
dialogue never flags; the pathos is poignant and the 
humour unforced. It is—I must repeat this—it is, too, 
supremely well acted. Mr. Arthur Sinclair’s virtuosity 
rises to the pitch of perfect naturalness ; Miss Sara All- 
good’s pathos has a beautiful, unemphatic solemnity 
about it. The minor parts, too, “ Joxer” Daly, with 
his reiterated phrase, “‘ a darlin’ man, a darlin’ man,” 
and Miss Maire O’Neill, as the sprightly neighbour, 
contributed richly to the general atmosphere of “* choss.”” 

DesmMonpD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ERF’S a surprise! According to Mr. C. L. Stainer 
H the famous Conversations of Jonson and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden are an eighteenth century 

forgery. (See Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William 
Drummond, edited by C. L. Stainer. Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 
Now no manuscript by Drummond exists ; the Drummond 
MSS. in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland have been searched in vain, but a scrap of paper 
on which the title of the Conversations written in the 
hand of Drummond’s son was discovered among those 
papers. The Conversations first appeared in print in a 
Folio entitled The Words of William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden in 1711. Mr. Stainer,on the threshold of his argu- 
ment, bids us remember that there is no ancillary evidence 
that Jonson knew Drummond, and that the idea that they 
were friends was accepted for the first time on the strength 
of this publication. The Folio of 1711 claims to repro- 
duce the Conversations from the original MS. still remaining 
under our author’s own hand. There is, however, another 
MS. in the handwriting of an eighteenth century antiquary, 
Sir Robert Sibbald. This was edited by Mr. R. F. Patterson 
in 1928 (it is now in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh), 
who supposed it to be a copy made before 1710 of the 
original and lost Drummond MS. The two versions, he 
says, are so different that the second cannot be a copy of the 
first. “The original manuscript has not been found. 
In my opinion it never will be found,” he adds, “ for the 
simple reason that it never existed! . . . They are without 
doubt the rival versions of conspirators who wrote shortly 
before 1711 and were unable to agree. Had Sibbald’s 
MS. been pitched into the fire after the publication of the 
Folio all might have been well, but by great good luck 
it has survived to reveal the truth.”” The Conversations 
in the Folio of 1711 do not stand alone; they are accom- 
panied by prefatory biographical matter and letters which 
purport to have passed between Jonson and Drummond. 
Mr. Stainer makes out a very good case for the letters 
being forgeries, which, of course, throws doubt on the 
Conversations. He then examines the statements in the 
Conversations themselves. His little book must be read 
if the cogency of his argument is to be appreciated, but 
here is the summary of his case against their genuineness : 


That Jonson and Drummond were friends is taken for granted. 
Jonson is made to walk to Scotland in the wrong year. He goes 
on purpose to see a man who was abroad at the time, according 
to his biographer. We are even told the length of Jonson’s visit. 
We are told that the original MS. is in existence. It does not 
exist. ‘The two versions of it prove beyond doubt that it never 
existed. We are given letters Letween Drun mond and Jonson 
which are obvious forgeries. Epigrams of Jonson are borrowed 
from the folio of 1641 and supplied with forged headings. Jonson 
is made to boast of his old mother’s behaviour at a time when 
she had been dead for many years. He is made to speak of his 
wife, as though he had separated from her, when she too was dead. 
He refers to his Oxford degree which had not then been given to 
him. He lives in a house not yet built and speaks of the death 
of his son who was not yet dead. He goes to prison at impossible 
times and in an impossible way. He describes his Impresa, which 
writes him down an ass. He speaks of various writings of his, 
which do not exist and, as far as we can discover, never have existed. 
He mentions cthers written much later. He mentions an epigram 
by a friend which was not written till after his return from Scotland. 
He shews complete ignorance of Elizabethan duel laws, plague 
treatment and literary criticism. Finally, we discover that the 
Conversations are based almost entirely on names and passages 
from his own works, linked up with the contemporary books and 
their authors. The Hawthornden MSS. fill gaps with Books read 
by Drummond, copious extracts from Donne and an epigram from 
Martial. Another Hawthornden MS. supplies tales. A Scotch 
antiquarian also has a finger in the pie. Was Sibbald “ our 
Author” whose manuscript is still remaining ? Undoubtedly so. 


“No lie ever grows old.” 





ee 


This is a literary scandal of the first magnitude, a) 
explosion in the world of literary scholarship which under. 
mines masses of patient work, for The Conversationg , 
Drummond and Ben Jonson have been an “ authority "— 
and a most picturesque authority—from which many ap 
ingenious deduction has been drawn. I am not competent 
to dispute the points he raises, but the cumulative effect of 
Mr. Stainer’s objections seems formidable. What, however 
is difficult to understand is the motive of the forgers, Why 
should a respectable knight with antiquarian tastes cop. 
spire with Bishop Sage and Thomas Ruddiman and, pr. 
sumably, with Drummond’s son and heir, Sir William 
Drummond, to foist such an elaborate hoax upon the world? 

a - * 


Sir Robert Sibbald (1641—1722) was an Edinburgh 
antiquary and physician. David Laing, who first edited 
the transcript in a volume of collected papers of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Archeologica Scotica (1838), 
gives the following account of it : 

The volume has no date, but was probably anterior to 1710, when 
Sibbald was in his seventieth year. It is transcribed in his ow 
hand; the volume containing it was purchased after his death, 
with the rest of his MSS. for the Faculty of Advocates in 1723, 
He might either have been a personal acquaintance of Sir William 
Drummond—the poet’s son who died in 1713—or have obtained 
the use of the original papers through his friend, Bishop Sage, who 
contributed to the publication of Drummond’s works in 1711, 

The conspiracy idea is very difficult to accept. Then 
again, these records of Ben’s talk in tone and spirit ring 
uncommonly true; they are the words of a man of a 
combative full-blooded temperament, lacking in sympathetic 
imagination, who praises and blames dogmatically and 
readily. If they are forgeries they are uncommonly good 


ones. 
* cal * 


I cannot check Mr. Stainer’s learning, but he seems a 
careful man, and therefore I am impressed with all those 
arguments which are based upon the inconsistency of 
dates. There is, however, one aspect of his distinctive 
criticisms which anybody may comment on. He employs 
two other criteria: if a passage in the Conversations has 
a parallel in Jonson’s writings, he says, “ There! you see 
where the forgers got that from,” while if another passage 
contradicts what Jonson has written, he uses that fact 
as a proof that the remark is not genuine. Now, a literary 
man’s conversation is usually full of echoes of his own 
writings and of contradictions of his written opinions. 
Argument based on such points is therefore not conclusive. 
For instance, Ben Jonson is reported in the Conversations 
as saying that ‘“ Shakspear wanted Arte.” This, says Mr. 
Stainer, is the direct contrary to Jonson’s publicly ¢x- 
pressed opinion : 

Yet must I not give Nature all : Thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
But it is not in contradiction with Ben Jonson’s comments 
on Shakespeare in Discoveries. Would Mr. Stainer,’ if 
pressed, then argue that that was a reason for considering 
it a forgery ? 1 am not convinced, but I am impressed by 


his pamphlet. 
~ * a 


The precariousness of popularly accepted facts is alarm- 
ing. It turns out that Diogenes never lived in a tub—our 
notion that he did so springs from a comment of his 
biographer, Seneca, writing three hundred years ofterward, 
that “ a man so sour ought to have lived in a tub like a dog '; 
that Galileo did not invent the telescope, but made one 
which he modelled after an instrument constructed 5Y 
a Dutchman the year before; that Dick Whittington rs 
not a poor boy, but the son of a knight of good famuy, 
never knighted himself, and was Mayor of London four 
times ; that Dr. Simpson did not discover chloroform, bu 
only introduced it; that Cleopatra’s needle has nothing to 
do with Cleopatra; that Lady Mary Montague introdu 
from Turkey inoculation against small pox about eighty 
years before Jenner injected cow-pox with the same object— 
and so on, and so on. ArraBLeE Haws. 
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BEN JONSON 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C H. Herrorp and Percy Simpson. 
Vols. I-II. Clarendon Press. 42s. 

When Dr. Johnson, compiling his Dictionary, reached the 
word “curmudgeon,” he wrote to the Gentleman's Mugazine 
asking for information as to its etymology ; and received an 
anonymous answer, which he embodied in his work in the form : 
«Curmudgeon, a vitious way of pronouncing coeur méchant. 
An unknown correspondent.” In due time one Ash, quarrying 
Johnson for a dictionary of his own, in the innocence of his 
heart transformed this to—‘* Curmudgeon: from the French 
eeur, unknown ; méchant, a correspondent.” One can imagine 
how this pleasant episode might have diverted Lord Chestertield ; 
how, too, he might have demurely hinted his surprise that Dr. 
Johnson (“ respectable Hottentot) should not have known 
all there was to be known about “ curmudgeons,” without 
needing recourse to unknown correspondents. And yet how 
unjust that would have seemed to all who have learnt to know 
Johnson! What cries of protest from posterity! For it is 
no sentimental exaggeration to say that the more we know the 
great Doctor, the more we like him ; and that is the deepest 
contrast between him and his namesake of the century before. 
Superficially Johnson and Jonson may well seem rather similar 
characters—men differing rather by their times than their 
temperaments. But this is a superficial impression. The 
Doctor on closer acquaintance becomes not only laughable but 
lovable: but “* Ben” despite his moments of poetry, his lifelong 
robustness, remains in the end perhaps the most unlovable 
of all the great names in English literature—a pedant, an 
egotist, in fine, a curmudgeon. 

Perhaps this feeling is, in part, the embittered consequence 
of lately ploughing, not only through the thousand pages of 
mere introduction that these two first volumes contain, but 
also through the eight hundred double-columned pages of 
Jonson’s own work in an older edition. It must be owned that 
by the time the reader nears the end, he has learnt to skip like 
a young ram ; and that he closes the volume more pleased with 
himself than with the author. There are indeed times when 
Jonson becomes absolutely insufferable, in a way that those 
who read only the best of him cannot know, though they may 
guess. We could gladly give his faults some indulgence, if he 
ever showed any to others ; we could forget them in concentrat- 
ing on his works, which are after all our real concern, if he would 
iit let us forget his yet more intolerable virtues. Little wonder 
that even the gentle Shakespeare (if the identification be true) 
was goaded to ridicule as Ajax in T'roi/us this pedantic barbarian, 
who did not blush to portray himself on his own stage in the 
tile of the wisest and urbanest of Roman poets. And again, 
Jonson's flatteries would matter little in themselves—they 
were common to the age. But there is something portentous 
in the mind which could write: 

Martial, thou gav’st far nobler epigrams 

To thy Domitian, than I can my James; 

But in my royal subject I pass thee, 

Thou flatterd’st thine, mine cannot flattered be: 


This from the man who “ would not flatter though he saw 
Death'” And all for the sake of the clumsy compliment of 
coupling the Stuart king with the most hateful of all the 
Cesars. It is as glaring as that childish inconsistency in Jonson, 
which flaunted indifference to the opinion of his audience at 
the beginning of his plays and yet flew into paroxysms of rage 
if they were not applauded at the end. We come to picture 
him, a Falstaff in figure, but soured with arrogance within, his 
fee “ like a rotten apple when it is bruised,” roaring at Drum- 
mond across the Canary, how Shakespeare wanted art and 
Sidney had pimples, how Daniel was jealous of him and Drayton 
tfraid, how “ he was better versed in Greek and Latin than 
all the poets in England and quintessenceth their brains ™ ; 
ot weltering up and down in his chair, like a galleon in port, 
at some supper-party like that with Howell, where he “ began 
to engross all the discourse, to vapour extremely of himself, 
ind by vilifying others to magnify his own Muse.” And then 
the pedantry of the man. “The including of many ( upids 
wants not defence with the best and most received of the ancients, 
besides Prop., Stat., Claud., Sid. Apoll., esp. Phil. in Icon. 
Amor., whom I have particularly followed in this description.” 
If his Cupids pleased their public, they needed no footnotes ; 
if they were tedious, how could Apollinaris help ? Jonson is 
one of the greatest of dramatic satirists ; but that is, thanks to 
his malice more than his morals. We do not doubt his indig- 
aation; but we may well question how genuine was its right- 
*ousness. Those who show such exasperation at the every-day 





and agelong spectacle of human knavery duping human folly, 
give too easily the impression that their anger is not unmixed 
with envy, that they are themselves, in Webster's vivid phrase, 


“too full of choler with living honest.” Was there not in 
Jonson's perpetual, almost loving, recurrence to the triumphs 
of fox over goose, to scenes where a quicker brain dupes a slower, 
some element of wish-fulfilment, some day-dreaming indulgence 
of his own ruling passion for getting the better of all he met, 
whether it was Gabric!l Spencer on the duelling-ground. or Marston 
or Dekker or Shakespeare himself in the tavern or on the stage ? 
Was it not all part of that self-centred lack of sympathy, which 
makes his virtuous characters, his women, so unattractive, 
and all his dramatis persone such creatures of a single passion, 
with never a conflict in their own souls ; so that they seem like 
the products of that archaic stage of sculpture, where the artist 
has not yet learnt how to make his figures stand with separated 
legs? For it is only when Jonson slips himself, congenially 
enough, into the shoes of a Face or a Volpone, that his characters 
become vividly, if repellently, alive. Was not Jonson, in 
short, a waxp in everything but waist; a walking apologue of 
the adder and the file, ever rasping himself, ever breaking his 
fangs venomously but without satisfaction ; a comic dramatist, 
all Humours, yet with little humour ? 

Thus far the advocutus diaboli. After venting one’s reaction 
to the worst in Jonson, it becomes easier to do justice to his 
best. This consists, in the main, of five outstandiag plays, 
some short poems and some criticism. None of these, to be 
frank, are much read to-day. And that the Restoration should 
have equalled, even preferred, Jonson to Shakespeare scems 
to us almost ludicrous. Volpone beside Hamlet! Jonson has 
greatness but no infinities. Even minor Elizabethans soar at 
moments high above his rugged plateau. He remains, not the 
noblest, but the most Roman of them all. Not nobility, nor 
compa.sion, nor sensitiveness to beauty, ure his qualities; but 
stark force and personality and intensity. What he meant, 
he meant vehemently ; and he was never more characteristic 
than when he drained the communion chalice at one draught 
before a gaping congregation, on his return to the Church of 
England from that of Rome—merely to show that here were 
no half-measures. And it was not only chalices he drained. 
We imazine him writing with clenched fist and veins standing 
out upon his brow—standing out the more intensely for the 
preliminary potations with which he wooed his Muse, “I 
had drunk well that night and had brave notions,” he wrote 
of the evening when he conceived the Ghust's spee. h in Catiline ; 
and his dry host of Hawthornden observed with less enthusiasm 
that drink was “ one of the elements in which he liveth.” Well, 
it was honest drink—in vino veritas; and to Jonson himself 
we may apply his summary of his wife, “ a shrew yet honest.” 
The honest bricklayer in him worked to the end; he did not 
scamp; he kept his rules and he used his muscles. This more 
genial side of him shows nowhere so clearly as in the Dickensian 
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laughter of Bartholomew Fair. If there is any play of Jonson’s 
over which the reader laughs aloud, it is this piece, so much 
more human than the laboured cleverness of Every Man in 
His Humour or Epicoene. Here he has mellowed to a ripeness 
not yet rotten; his Latin lexicons have somehow got elbowed 
off the table ; and his vitality, his hate of cant and asceticism, 
his coarse Elizabethan relish for life, find for once full play. 

“ A shrew, yet honest ’—it is of the shrew, even more than the 
honesty, that that masterpiece of bitterness, Volpone, was 
born. The play is as much tragedy—“ low tragedy,” if you 
will—as comedy; and half the effect is lost if, as sometimes 
happens, the pre-supposition that we are dealing with a comedy, 
is allowed to obscure the rage with which it was written. and to 
“ guy” its supreme villain into half a fool. Into no other 
character did Jonson put so much of himself, not as he saw 
himself, but as he was—the brains, the learning, the wit, the 
scorn of shams, the arrogance, the longing to outwit and humiliate, 
the sudden glories of poetry : 


When she came in like star-light, hid with jewels. 
Then I like Mars and thou like Erycine. 


I blow no subtle glass, expose no ships 
To threatenings of the furrow-faced sea. 


How unlike Jonson that last line is! ‘“* Furrow-faced” is 
indeed nearer akin to the “ sea-shouldering” whales of the 
despised Spenser. As a rule Jonson's blank verse runs straight 
for its goal over high and low, rough and smooth, like the hard, 
close-fitted paving of a Roman road. One might even say it 
was typical of this matter-of-fact materialistic poet that even 
such rare ecstasies of the poetic imagination as are perpetually 
quoted from his plays (as with Racine, it is always the same 
half-dozen) are generally sensuous glorifications of material 
luxury, gloatings over jewels or beds of down, the concrete 
pleasures of eye or touch or palate. And it might in the same 
way be pointed out how dismal Jonson becomes when, as 
in the unspeakable Cynthia’s Revels, he tries to deal with a 
world of Shelleyan abstraction. And yet it is here that the 
surprise in Jonson comes in ; he refuses to be so neatly summed 
up. He too, like so many of the Elizabethans, had been kissed, 
however fleetingly, by a fairy at his birth. There are moments 
when the bear begins to sing like an angel, the mountain to 
swing as daintily as Ariel under the blossom that hangs from 
the bough, 
and so to tread 
As if the wind, not he, did walk 
Nor prest a flower nor bowed a stalk. 


He could not draw women, only hags; but he could sing to 
them or of them, like a bird: 
Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue. 
So court a mistress, she denies you, 
Let her alone, she will court you. 


Still such verse remains in Jonson a superb aberration. For 
excellences which are also typical, we must turn to the racy 
vigour of his comic prose or such stiff stateliness of blank verse 
as those lines of his on Virgil which he too little remembered 
himself: 

His bearing savours not the school-like glass 
That most consists in echoing words and terms 
And sometimes wins a man an empty name... . 
And for his poesy, ‘tis so rammed with life 

That it shall gather strength of life with being, 
And live hereafter more admired than now. 


Such lines stand like Roman brick, not so much beautiful 
as built to endure—a fit emblem of the bluntness, the coarseness, 
the superficial culture, the tenacity of Imperial Rome. He 
is left alone in English literature, too classic for his own age, 
a fore-runner of the neo-classics; at his worst with all their 
monotony, at his best without their urbanity and wit. He 
lives in a world not real, but his own, an Krewhon of gigantic 
vices and virtues, of beasts and birds of prey such as never 
walked in human shape the stones of Venice or of London; 
just as he told Drummond that he spent whole nights watching, 
like a fleshlier Quixote, Tartans and Turks, Romans and Car- 
thaginians, fighting round about his great toe. He remains a 
great ruined Colosseum, ambitious enough to hold a world, 
yet bare of a single human figure ; massive, crude, overgrown 
with many a weed, and here and there a solitary flower. 

The present edition will, of course, for the scholar supersede 
all predecessors. It is itself on a colossal scale, and it is with 


lively admiration that we watch the planning and execution of 
a work of such a size, the devotion of the two scholars who are 





—e, 


giving the dead poet so much of their own lives. Yet it jg 
impossible not to ask at moments if quite such vastness was 
essential,(the work at its present rate will contain five thousang 
pages and weigh one and a half stones). We miss some of the 
energy of Gifford, some of the brevity of Tacitus, in these 
rolling sentences, where every noun has at least one epithet and, 
for instance, the “‘ Famous Voyage ” cannot be dismissed mop 
tersely than as “‘a boisterous freak of stercoraceous humour” 
“La plus belle phrase? la plus courte.” However, doubtlem 
Ben's heart is gladdened among the shades, and he eage 
questions each new comer of the progress of this monumental 
work. which will leave him one day able to look proudly dow, 
on Cheops, Pyramid and all. F. L. Lucas, 


PALMERSTON AND LORD JOHN 


The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878, Two 
vols. Edited by G. P. Goocn. Longmans. 82s, 

There was something thin-blooded about John Russell, 
something peevish for all his courage and feminine for all hig 
intellectuality. An irascible, touchy little man he was, with 
an invalid’s self-assertiveness and a bookish vein of dogmatism. 
Disraeli’s advice, “* Never complain and never explain,” would 
have been lost on him. Linked for life to that inveterate school- 
boy Palmerston, he remained something of a pedagogue, with 
a schoolmaster’s liability to bouts of self-criticism and self. 
justification. And here is a great mass of his correspondence 
spread over thirty-eight years, letters from al] sorts and eon- 
ditions of men (except consistent Tories) from Palmerston and 
O’Connell, from Wellington, Shaftesbury and Guizot, from 
Cobden and Melbourne, from Macaulay, Gladstone and Dalhousie, 
from Queen Victoria, King Leopold, Prince Albert, from 
diplomats and bishops, from poets and journalists. Inter. 
spersed with all these are, of course, many of their recipients 
answers, and together they form a mass of commentary on the 
main stream of British politics through the central period of 
the nineteenth century. Russell was not one of those men who 
stir in their correspondents the instinct of self-revelation. 
Most people wrote him not letters but essays, and only by 
accident gave themselves away. All but the most exuberant 
seem chilled into a kind of impersonality, which reads like an 
echo of Lord John’s own polished verbosity. But fortunately 
there are always some people whose vitality is exuberant 
enough to triumph over that kind of shyness which shyness 
in another nearly always provokes. Nothing on earth could 
prevent Queen Victoria from plunging into italics on the subjeet 
of Lord Palmerston’s crimes or the Prince Consort's virtues. 
Bishop Philpot’s noble rage at Whig Erastianism burned fiercely 
enough to move him to: 

Forbear, my lord, while you have yet time. Persist not in your 
rash experiment. The bands of your vaunted statute will snap 
asunder like withes, if you attempt to bind with them the strongest 
of all strong men, the man who is strengthened with inner might 
against the assuilant of his Church, 

Gratitude for a pension rouses Leigh Hunt to write : 

I rejoice to fancy Lady John and your lordship reading some of 
my pages, among others, at your evening table. It is the kind of 
place and of readers which I aspire above all others to please, whether 
in palace, in lodge, or in lettered cottage. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s conviction that Holy Scripture contains 
pertinent references to modern politics is sometimes so strong 
that he cannot forbear pressing one of them almost feverishly 
on the Prime Minister, and his fears for the future of England 
in the grip of democracy are so intense that he writes in 1857 : 

There are three propositions of special danger, the ballot, electoral 
districts and shortening the duration of Parliament. I do not know 
how the country could stand the whole or indeed any one of them. 


When Napoleon III. marries his Empress, Lord Cowley 
comments: “ Here is this man, with France prostrate at his 
feet and all Europe afraid of him, unable to withstand the 
blandishments of an arrant coquette, and ready to risk every- 
thing for her fair eyes.” And Lord Clarendon is so distressed 
about the state of Ireland in 1848 that he ventures on the story 
of the respectable lady who came into the shop of one of the 
jurymen who had tried the rebel Mitchel, said she wanted 
to speak to him in private, went with him into his inner room 
and then spat in his face and said: “* Take that for what you did 
to Mitchel.” If further evidence were required of Lord Brougham 
having become somewhat unbalanced towards his latter end, 
it might be obtained from his letter of September 15, 1852: 

You know I never spare you when you do ill or avoid telling you 
how far’ if at all) you have injured yourself. Therefore it is 
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just that I should let you know when you are flourishing, and I am 
happy to say I can do this very conscientiously now. For I see the 
most indubitable truth not only of the vile, stupid, beastly clamour 
of last spring having passed away, as indeed | never doubted it 
would, but of your cursed “‘mummery and superstition” affair 
having been entirely obliterated, not by calm reflection, for you were 
then in the wrony, but by the aid of the Irish priests, whose abominat- 
ing how} set all rational men against them and also many not very 
rational. 


And lastly, it is interesting to note that not even when he is 
writing to the author of the Causes of the French Revolution can 
Fox Maule refrain from perpetrating in a single letter these two 
examples of aristocratic English: ‘* He must have foreseen the 
more than probability of Palmerston’s position,” and ‘ Lord 
Grey cannot have been ignorant that, with you in the First 
Minister's office, Lord Palmerston in the Foreign Office would 
have been very different from what it was in Lord Melbourne's 
time.” But these rare and sometimes lurid flashes into the 
hidden places of the soul are scattered very thinly through the 
two fat volumes. Nearly all the other letters, with the notable 
exception of those of one other correspondent, are exactly what 
one would have expected them to be if their writers always 
remembered that they were addressing Lord John. 

The exception of course is Palmerston, and it would be diffi- 
cult to express one’s gratitude for the way in which that brave 
spirit buoys one up through 741 pages. Impossible after such 
an experience to deliver a balanced verdict on the hero's claims 
to statesmanship. True, that the Duke of Bedford was probably 
only too just in his remark that “* Palmerston is not to be ruled,” 
and that the latter richly deserved some characteristically 
caustic comments by Clarendon in a letter of January, 1852, 
and Lord John’s vain attempt in 1849 to induce him not “to 
irritate and estrange Austria” and “to point out to her her 
interest calmly and courteously.” But how can detuils like 
these be given due weight against the bulk of Palmerston's 
letters, their good humour, their point and wit, and just that 
kind of bluff pretence of outspokenness which an ingenious 
sca of a nephew might use in writing to a wealthy 
maiden aunt ? (Mr. Gooch often refers to the two great Whig 
colleagues as the “twin brethren” but is not this a very con- 
ventional rendering of the irrelationship?) No doubt the letters 
were sometimes read with a rather watery smile by their 
recipient, but a smile of some sort they simply must have pro- 
voked, In 1849 there is a belief at Petersburg that “ in no case 
will England stir hand or foot except to defend her own shores, 
perhaps including the Isle of Wight, in consequence of the new 
buildings at Osborne.” In 1865 the Schleswig Holstein question 
provokes a letter which beyins as follows: “I return you the 
Queen's letter which contains two mistakes,” and sixteen years 
later on the same subject another which remarks: 


As long as the injustice committed appeared calculated to benefit 
Germany and the Germans it was all right and proper, but now that 
an example is about to be set of extinguishing petty States like 
Coburgh, her sense of right and wrong has become wonderfully 
keen and her mind revolts at the idea of the consequences which grow 
naturally from the proceedings she approved of. 


But perhaps there was no smile at all when Russell read in 1862 
that a carefully prepared despatch of his was “a well-written 
essay which would be read with interest in the Edinburgh Review,” 
and that there “does not seem to be particular advantage in 
putting on record guesses as to future events, seeing that hitherto 
the course of events between the Federals and Confederates has 
realised but few of the guesses of the best informed people.” 
There was certainly a forn idable trenchancy about Palmerstun's 
verdicts. “ Putting all doctrinal questions aside, I look on the 
Catholic religion as a bad political institution, unfavourable to 
morals, to industry, and to liberty.” “* There are no peuple. not 
even excepting the Irish peasantry, who look more keenly into 
the minds of those they have to deal with, to discover anything 
like wavering or infirmity of purpose, and who know better how 
to take advantage of it.” So much for the Americans. And this 
for the French: “ The longer one has to do with them the more 
one gets confirmed in the opinion that their words are to be 
taken only as an indication of what they wish others to believe, 
and not as an indication of what they themselves intend to do.” 
Here is a pertinent question on the Free Trade question in Canada 
in 1842—“ If the Mother Country is not to tax the Colonies, why 
should the Colonies be permitted to tax the Nother Country?” 
and here is the Palmerstonian definition of emigration as the 
** comparatively unproductive process of dispeopling the coun- 
try.” And finally here are one or two expressions of opinion on 


notable contemporaries: ‘There is no anger greater than that of 
a baffled and detected cheat. 


Thouvenel is in this unhappy 





a 


condition”; and this of Kossuth—* Even if he is as mad as ou 
say, which is not unlikely, I am not afraid of his biting me» 
In 1849, “ We have given the King of Sardinia pepper and sy 
enough to make a devil of him, if he had not, in all probability 
already bedevilled himself.” The Corn Law crisis leads to, 
suspicion of one of those “ supercilious shuffles with which Peq 
sometimes tries to get out of difliculty.” Again, “ Never wy 
there imbecility like that of Ashburton.” And for that mutual 
admiration society, the mid-Victorian Imperialists : 

The idolatrous zeal of Buller and Hawes for Howick is somewhat 
abated, and they have discovered what other people knew 
ago, that Howick is entirely deticient in some qualities indispensabi 
for the leader of a party, however select, but Howick has probably 
not shared in the discovery made by his friends.” 

It obviously did not matter twopence to Palmerston whethe 
his remarks met with the appreciation from others which fy 
obviously felt for them himself, and there is no doubt somethj 
impersonal, too, in his cast-iron jauntiness. But to read him jg 
at least one way of discovering what a tremendous advantage it 
is to a man in almost every walk of life not to be a prig, 


A WORLD OF HER OWN 
The Little World. By Sretita Benson. Macmillan, 8s, 6, 


Where Stella Benson lives nobody knows. ‘There are peopk 
in the world who claim to have met her; and in this volum 
she refers to her husband. Well, mermaids used to marry mortal 
men, and no doubt other spirits of earth and fire and water may 
do the same; for we refuse to believe that Stella Benson is 
mortal. If she is, it would make us too bitterly ashamed of o 
negligences, our laziness, our spiritual cowardice, our dixgusting 
bondage to use and wont, to time, to the need for comfort, 
food, pocket-money and home. It is true in this book Stell 
Benson does much that we do not ordinarily associate with the 
immortals. She is not in the least like the false-romantic, 
fanciful, solemn immortals who had an hour, with music, one 
near King's Cross. She is whimsical, mischievous, witty, ful 
of nonsense and naughtiness ; and her wisdom never reminds one 
of Polonius or of Mr. Martin Tupper. She is never so fuiry-likess 
when she is doing some thoroughly material thing. She goes 
across America, in winter, in a Ford car. Long before she has 
finished her account of that mad adventure, we know that the 
Ford is really a broomstick, and the oil used in it very different 
from Arctic A. She goes to Cornwall, and to ‘lintagel, and she 
can see that the ordinary “ cherrybanger “ has a soul, and is 
companion to those greut ones of the Round Table. Her courage 
is plainly not human—or her impudence. Here is a tale of 8 
Christmas in San Francisco: 


I arrived in San Francisco alone on Christmas Eve with five 
dollars in my possession, knowing no one. I went to a rether 
expensive hotel in Oakland. No hotel, bad or good, was. practically 
speaking, within my means, so 1 might as well «choose a goo 
OME . «« 

I did not fee! financially justified in eating the hotel's Christmas 
dinner. So 1 bought some biscuits and a bar of chocolate and 
went out to the Golden Gate beach. There was a cold swift mist 
leaping to shore over the tall barrier of the wintry breaking waves. 
The sun was thickly wrapped away in dark red-grey clonds and the 
sands looked pink und more ethereal thon the sky. Three dog 
were very kind to me, teaching me to throw sticks into the Se 
in the San Francisco way. They and I sat wagying our tails ins 
cold but cheerful row, sharing biscuits (which they called crackers) 
and chocolate, and remembering ether Christmasses. A sea-gull 
jeined us and proved to be a biscuit-maniac. It eat till it ould 
hardly bend its neck. But when I gave it a piece of chocolate, 
its beak fell. A look of intense reproach came into its round eye; 
it hurried to the sea and spat the piece of chocolate inte a retreating 
wave. It wus too deeply offended to join me und the dogs. We 
didn’t mind. All the more Christmas dinner for us. . . - 


If any other evidence was needed that Stella Benson belongs 
to the good people, the sheer space covered by her is sufficient. 
England, the United States, Japan, China, India, Cambodia, 
the Red Sea, she darts from one to the other on that broomstick 
of hers. It is a lovely, swift delicate instrument of travel, 
and exceptionally convenient. It can be used as a walking 
stick, a pointer (Stella Benson taught Chinese boys in Hongkong), 
a crutch, a magic wand, and sometimes as a weapon. It comes 
with a sharp crack on some heads. There is a doctor somewhere 
in the United States who must still examine himself curiously 
in the glass and wonder how he got that nasty bump over the 
right eye: 

« “* You're some stoodent,” said the young doctor. “ You've most 

always yot a book in your hands. What's that—Saturday Rrenieg 

Post? Dandy book that. I do a g’deal of reading myself. 
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“‘ Aw Doc,” said the bandaged girl in the next bed. “ J’ever 
read the Rosary ?”’ 

“ Sure I read it.” 

“ Gee, what a book . . . Gee, I cried till I was sick to me stomach 
-.. Tek tek ... Poor guy went blind... Gee, she was a 
peach .. . disguised her voice an’ all... Teck tck... You 
know, Doc. I guess I’m crazy, but it’s a fact ] take a book like that 
as much to heart as if it was reel life. You know what I mean, 
@ reely good book like that. Gee, didn’t seem like it was just made 
up. ‘Member that Duchess . . . and the mansion? That’s what 
I call 4 reel true book...” 

“You said it, lady,” agreed the doctor, but I was the ward’s 
prize stoodent and he turned again to me. “ J’ever read a book 
called Decameron by a Wop? It’s yot more meat in it than most 
of the punk that a lotta white men write, let me tell you. Care 
to have me loan it you? Lotta women wouldn't stand for it, 
but you're a stoodent. somebndy told me you write books as well, 
is that so? Well, say, it’s been an interesting talk we had and 
—do you know what ?—you've kinda inspired me to write a book 
myself . . . bin in my mind for years, but I’ve never gotten around 
to making a start. Yes, ma-am ... the subject'll be Cirrhosis 
of the Liver . . .” 


What will happen if Stella Benson ever decides to write 
a book about this country, England, will hardly bear thinking 
of; it is a pity that the fairies, unlike the gods, are not gifted 
with the faculty of omnipresence. There are so many places 
where this fairy would be invaluable. Just to stir up the 
papers, and disorder the brains . . . say, of the Home Office. 
or of certain organisations in Italy. She wouldn't like the work ; 
and there’s no use expecting that she will take it on. So perhaps 
she will instead stay in England a little and study the con- 
ditions of ordinary people’s livesin thisisland. It is quite as odd, 
this island, as Angkor or Yunnan, or Hongkong, or Rajputana, 
or even Philadelphia. 


THE PROBLEM OF COLOUR VISION 


Colour Blindness. By Mary Co.uins. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner. 12s. 6d. 


The problem of colour-blindness has been obscured by the 
theoretical prejudices of its investigators. They started, very 
naturally, with the colour vision of the normal man, and invented 
hypothetical constructions of his optic sector to account for 
it Helmholtz suggested three substances, one for red, one 
for blue, and one for green; Hering supposed three systems: 
red-green, blue-yellow, and white-black. These theories have 
since been taken to pieces, and modified, and others have been 
put forward in their place. Then came investigators who were 
not only interested in constructing a physiological hypothesis, 
but had irons in the biological fire as well. These last rather 
welcomed anomalous vision than otherwise, because they could 
point to it as being an earlier stage in the development of normal 
sight. The result of all this has been that when the problem 
of colour vision came before them, the theorists had to fit it 
in to a scheme they had already constructed, and they therefore 
divided their material up according to views which they held 
for other reasons. 

There are three ways of being colour blind. - Some people have 
difficulties with red and green, others with blue and yellow, 
and some have no colour vision at all. 

Dr. Collins has been working on red-green colour-blindness 
in Edinburgh, and approached the subject with no theoretical 
predilections whatever. She has written a useful book of refer- 
ence, giving short accounts of the theories of colour vision, 
and detailed accounts of various well-known tests, and other 
tests which she and Dr. Drever have invented on their own. 

The results are confusing. To begin with, great stress is 
laid on the fact that of the ten people Dr. Collins examined 
some were able to distinguish red and green under certain 
circumstances. It is clearly important to devise tests which 
will subject individuals to red and green stimulation of the 
greatest possible variety, but no theory is either proved or 
disproved by the discovery that some people are more colour- 
blind than others. What is interesting is that their capacity 
to distinguish red and green does not seem to be a function of 
any obvious variable, such as intensity, but is vague and un- 
predictable. A subject is shown red numbers on a green back- 
ground, and asked the colour of the figure ; he answers “ red,” 
and the green is said to be “ green.” He is then shown green 
numbers on red and says “ orange and red on red.” Green 
was recognised in the first case, when it was background but 
not im the second when it was figure. This reminds one of the 
point made by Rubin and the Gestalt school that the background 








i 





has an effect on the figure, and vice versa; that is to Say that 
they form an organic unity, parts of which cannot be taken amy 
and considered apart from other parts. It is odd that the 
combinations should have different effects on some from 
those which they have on the ordinary person, but we canny 
help that, and much of the apparent inconsistency of colow. 
blind judgment would become less bewildering if the Mutug 
interdependence of figure and background were more Carefully 
investigated. , 

The tests are of three kinds. The subject is asked to mat 
colours, either wools or coloured papers, or he is asked to rey 
coloured numbers on coloured backgrounds, or, finally, he ; 
asked to name colours seen through a lantern, specially construg, 
ed by Dr. Edridge-Green to supply as much variety as possith 
in hue and luminosity, or to name the colours of wools or pary 
of the spectrum. 

On the whole the tests give confirmatory results, though the 
Edridge-Green lantern is clearly the best means of weeding oy 
the borderline cases, because here we find further peculiaritig, 
If ground glass be placed in the lantern between the light an 
the observer, one subject saw “red with more yellow in it” 
another “green.” This is of obvious importance when testing 
engine-drivers and pilots. 

Dr. Collins has succeeded in showing that colour-blindnes 
is a very complicated problem, but not much more. She hy 
not manipulated her results very satisfactorily ; us they stand 
they merely show that subjects A to G had odd vision, whik 
H to J were worse. What is wanted is a study of why unde 
some circumstances processes were set going in a subject involving 
the perception of red, while under other circumstances red would 
be observed by normal persons but would be imperceptible tp 
the subject. 


IN PRIMITIVE AFRICA 


The Spirit-Ridden Konde. By D. R. Mackenzig, F.RGS. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 

The Konde, a pastoral Bantu tribe inhabiting the region round 
the north of Lake Nyasa, are described in this volume bya 
missionary who has lived among them for years and studied their 
customs and beliefs with attention. As a result the account 
which he gives of them offers valuable materia! to the anthr- 
pologist. The book is particularly interesting too in that it does 
@ great deal to dispel one’s scepticism regarding the value of the 
influence exerted by Christian missions among primitive com- 
munities. In the old days there were, according to Konde 
traditions, great men in the tribe, powerful wizards and chiefs, 
hero-warriors, defiers of tyrants. In addition, the young men 
ran faster, caught bigger fish and leaped higher than do the 
degenerate specimens of to-day. Nevertheless the Konde were 
the slaves of the ancestral and other spirits which they imagined 
to surround them on all sides; they habitually performed the 
most blood-thirsty and repulsive rites, while in arts and crafts 
they had not progressed beyond a comparatively low stage of 
development. Then one day a certain Mwakipesire of Masoko 
climbed a small hill and, addressing a multitude of people, 
announced that after all who were present had gone to the spirits 
a man, white in body, would appear, rule the whole country, 
bring an end to their way of worship and tell them how to go 
direct to God himself. The white man in question proved to be 
a German, but since the War the cultural work which he and his 
colleagues inaugurated has been carried on by English mission 
aries, this change having also been foretold by a wizard. A 
third prophecy is to the effect that the British also are destined 
to give place to another white race. 

As Bantus the Konde rank very high among uncivilized races. 
They have a complicated and, on the whole, very reasonable, 
legal code, a developed social organization and a definite belief 
in a God. It is true that like many other “ high gods” of 
savages he is so remote that he influences the affairs of daily 
life far less than do the hordes of spirits of which the natives are 
in perpetual fear, but he is prayed to by their chief and his 
existence is clearly indicated by such proverbs as: “ Who 
mocks at orphans let him beware; God is watching him. 
The existence of this being made it an easy matter for the 
missionaries to insti] Christian beliefs into the native mind. 
To-day the position is interesting. The conservative element i 
the tribe consists chiefly, of course, of the elder generation who 
continue to eling to the old system of ideas, while the Christia® 
converts are already sufficiently established in their new faith to 
be able to treat even the most deeply rooted beliefs with contempt. 
It is mwiko or tabu, for instance, tq cut the hair at night, for 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


QUAINT SPECIMENS 
™ By “EVOE” (E. V. Knox). 6s. net. 

A new collection of brilliant burlesques and humorous 
essays, with a sprinkling of verse. 


VARIOUS VERSES 
By ANTHONY C. DEANE. 
In this entertaining little book Canon Anthony Deane, well 


known as a writer of light verse, has collected a number of 
his best works. 


TRAFFIC AND THEATRE RHYMES 
By GUY BOAS. Illustrated by Gasriet Piprert. 
3s. 6d. net. 
A volume of whimsical and amusing verses collected from 
the pages of Punch. 


MOTORING IN FRANCE 
By R. R. GORDON-BARRETT, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 
An invaluable book for the intending tourist in France. 
Every aspect from the motorist’s point of view is dealt with. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GOLF 
By J. S. K. SMITH, F.R.C.S., and B. S. WEASTELL. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
A unique hook, written mainly for the late beginner, which 
analyses golfing action to its simple anatomical essentials, 


THE SECRET OF ATHLETIC TRAINING 
B HARRY ANDREWS and Capt. W. S. 
ALEXANDER. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

A book on the technique of training for the track and 
cross-country, with chapters on sprinting, relay racing, style 
in running, etc. 


GARDEN TALKS 

By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
The author, well known to wireless audiences, gives 
practical and sensible advice on the care of the garden. 


THE RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRY 
By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book presents the historical setting of the industrial 
revolution in a form suitable for the general reader. 


WILD ANIMALS ON THE FILMS 

By JOSEPH DELMONT. 6s. net. 
_ A fascinating book which records the author’s adventures 
in staging film dramas in which the actors have been the 
wild beasts of land, sea and air. 


THE RHYTHM OF SONG 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus.B. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book explains the theory of Rhythm, an important 
clement in modern music. It contains practical guidance in 

analysis, appreciation and composition. 


A HISTORY OF THE MEDIEVAL 


CHURCH, 590—1500 

By MARGARET DEANESLY, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘This book covers both European and English Church 
history between the accession of Gregory the ent and the 
Reformation. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, 1170—1688 
By Sir CHARLES MALLET. 
a 2 vols. Illustrated. 21s. net each. 
Indeed both a learned and delightful history.” 
A ‘gh —Times Lit. Supp. 
A fascinating story . . . and most ably told.”—Spectator. 


THE OLD STRAIGHT TRACK 

4 ALFRED WATKINS. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
hillkon k on the subject of mounds, = stones, moats and 
- tches, pr them i 
historic tra Pp “ors to be sighting points on pre- 
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36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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NOAHS WIFE 


and other interludes 
by IAN DALL 


With decorations by DORIS PALMER. 3s 6d net. 
» delicate, fantastic, both the fancy and the wit 
are enchanting.”—T7he Times Literary Supplement. 


“a a true artist in the carving of phantasies ; 
elusive, tantalising . bejewelled idyll. This is faery 
ground . exquisite.”—The Sunday Times. 


HE CONVERSATIONS OF JONSON & 
DRUMMOND _ Edited by C. L. STAINER, 
M.A. 45 6d net. 
“A TREMENDOUS FORGERY? Here comes Mr. 
Stainer with a modest little book containing an explanation 
that blows the whole thing sky-high. I must confess that 


he has made a strong prima facie impression upon me.” 
—J. C. Squire m The Observer. 


ELECTED POEMS By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
Now Ready. Boards. 5s net. 


HE LIFE OF JAMES ELROY FLECKER 
From Letters and Material provided by His Mother. 
By GERALDINE HODGSON, Litt.D. With 
Portraits and facsimile Letter. Cloth. 12s 6d net. 


“Her volume will be indispensable . . . she is to be con- 
gratulated.”—J. C. Squire in The Observer 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


UMBER THREE JOY STREET. 
THE THIRD HOUSE IN THE JOY STREET 
OF BOOKS 
A medley of Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls, with 
8 colour plates and 100 other pictures, bound in full cloth. 
6s net. By 
G. K. CHESTERTON, A. A. MILNE, 
WALTER DE LA MARE, HILAIRE BELLOC, 
COMPTON MACKENZIE, ELEANOR FARJEON, 
ROSE FYLEMAN, and many others. 


HE HOODED CROW 
A Story in Verse written 
and illustrated by J. R. 
MONSELL. In two colours. 
6s net. 

Y This is a new classic, and one in the 
U authentic tradition of Caldicott. 


6 et TOO By MADELEINE NIGHTIN- 








GALE. With illustrations in colour and line by 
C. T. NIGHTINGALE. Cloth. 5s net. 


This is the successor of the well-loved “ Tony o’ Dreams.” 


HE MERRY- 
GO- ROUND 


The Children's 
Magazine. 1s monthly, 
or 13s 6d annually, post 
free. Write for pros- 
pectus and specimen 
copy. 
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Just Published 


The Senate and the 
League of Nations 


BY THE LATE SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
16s. net. 

This is the record of Senator Lodge's work in the U.S. Senate 
during the Wilson administration, and for the first time it reveals 
in their entirety the negotiations and controversies between the 
President and Senate over the Peace Treaty and the League 
of Nations. It also throws interesting side-lights on the attitude 
of the President and the country at the outbreak of the Great 
War, on the inside story of the Lusitania notes and the famous 
a postscript and on the entrance of the United States into 


ar. 
Recently Published. 
THE LODGE-ROOSEVELT CORRESPONDENCE. 
2 vols. £2 2s. net. 


West of the Pacific 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Professor at Yale 
University, Author of “ Civilization and Climate,” etc. 
21s. net. 

This volume recounts the author's recent travels in Japan, Korea, 
China, Java, and Australia; but its interest lies not so much in 
what he saw, but in the fact that he saw everything with a con- 
sciousness of its anthropological and humanly geographical 
significance; this gives his narrative a fresh quality, a new colour, 
which makes it unusually interesting. [It is a highly revealing 
book from any point of view—political, economic, and racial— 
for the author has his own viewpoint and an eye truly discerning. 
By the same Author. 


THE CHARACTER OF RACES. 
SEND FOR AUTUMN LIST. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


25s. net. 



























































IN THE DAYS OF MY 
FATHER GENERAL GRANT 
By JESSE R. GRANT. 12s. 6d. net. 


A charming and delightful hook of reminiscence, which 
is unified and made significant by the presence through- 
out it of General Grant, seen, not as the public saw him, 
but intimately through his son's eyes. 


THE WIND 


ANONYMOUS. 7s. 6d. net. 


** The author has used the wind and the sand and the 
long killing drought as parts of the human tragedy in the 
manner of Conrad. There is an intensity and directness 
of handling throughout the story which 

gives it a reality which cowboy life rarely takes on in 
fiction.” —Tue Times Literary SUPPLEMENT. 


ELISABETHAN PLAYWRIGHTS 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING. 12s. 6d. net. 


A History of Elisabethan Drama from 1558 to the 
closing of the Theatres (1642) by one of the leading 
authorities in this field. This book will be followed by a 
volume of selections to accompany the text 


Harper & Brothers, London. 
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this is the time which the spirits choose for doing so; but 
Christian would probably feel himself able to ignore this pro. 
hibition with impunity. Moreover the Christians, to whom » 
si vages the magical aspect of religion is naturally a very Teal one, 
recognise the forces with which they are now in touch to be 
instruments of power: “* You lion,” says an evangelist, turning 
on a creature that has been following him for some di 
“you have no master. I have a master, Jesus Christ. 1 do 
fear you. Do not follow me; get off in another directign» 
And the lion obeys the injunction. 

But the native is still not yet quite at home with the 
race from which he is learning so much. It is mwiko to enter, 
white man’s house, for the pictures on the walls are the spr 
of his ancestors and especially dangerous at night. And 
old people will not see a white man lest the sight should smik 
them down. ‘There is much fascinating material in this book, 
presented, moreover, in a very readable form. 


THE IRON ROAD 


Early British Railways, 1801-1844, By Henry Grore Lewy, 
Locomotive Publishing Co. 12s. 6d. 


The Railways, 1825-1925. By J.T. WaLTon Newso.p. Labor 
Publishing Co. 4s. 6d. 

These two books, both called into existence by this years 
railway centenary, traverse up to a point the same ground, Mr. 
Lewin tells in detail, and Mr. Newbold in outline, the eaily 
history of railway development in England. But, whereas Mr, 
Lewin stops short at 1844, with the passage of the first com 
hensive Act for the regulation of railways, Mr. Newbold not only 
goes on to the present day, but also widens his scope so as to 
include the commanding influence of British capital on the 
railway development of the world. Brassey, Peto and the great 
railway contractors and financiers are his dramutis persone, He 
aims at showing above all the financial, or capitalist, background 
of railway development. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Newbold shows with Mr. Lewin the hav- 
dicap of a remarkably unprepossessing style. Both their books 
are written in a curious staccato language, and both have a te» 
dency to relapse into the mere catalogue. In Mr. Lewin’s case 
this does not so greatly matter, as he has set himself rather the 
task of the chronicler of facts and events than the mission of the 
historical interpreter. But in Mr. Newbold’s case it does matte 
a great deal; for he sets out to give an interpretation of the 
capitalist forces behind the growth of the railways, and the 
renders much of his most valuable information nearly unreadable 
by his method of presentation. He has, indeed, a bewildering 
tangle of financial relationships to present, but need he have done 
it in quite so arid a fashion? 

For all their faults of writing, these two books are exceedingly 
interesting. We can see in, or through, them the master part 
played by the growth of transport in the development of modem 
industrialism, and the vast influence of the railway on the growth 
of the art and practice of capitalist investment. In Mr. Lewin's 
book we can watch the gradual emergence from the mtr 
mineral trackway of the great railway, employing complicated 
locomotives for the carriage of both passengers and me 
of every sort. In Mr. Newbold’s book we can watch the gradual 
consolidation of the local lines described by Mr. Lewin into® 
national railway system, and see the experience gained ® 
railway development at home gradually spread over the worl 
by British capital, which thus found its first great field fe 

overseas investment. 

In Mr. Lewin’s book we can follow, up to Gladstone's Act of 
1844, the first tentative moves of the State towards the contr 
of the railway systems. In Mr. Newbold’s later chapters ¥¢ 
find the question of nationalisation, already discussed and i 
part provided for by Gladstone, becoming again, under new 
conditions, a subject of acute controversy. Mr. Newbold does 
not like the Railways Act of 1921, but has also his doubts of the 
policy of nationalisation, in the form in which it might be 
carried through by a Government unduly sympathetic to the 
claims of property. In his final chapter, too, he invites ow 
attention to the “ international railway power,” and throughout 
the close connections between the railways and the banking and 
armament interests are strongly stressed. A - stupendous 
railway monopoly,” Mr. Newbold thinks, “ is visibly — 
the world of to-day * and, “ overshadowing every other inte yf 
threatens with its exactions to strangle the whole qos “ 
capitalist production.” The roots of this monopoly Mr. Newbo 


finds in the United States, which in his view are stretching out 
their control over the railways of the world throug 
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for WINTER 
MOTORING 


in perfect comfort 


The owner of an Austin will tell you that no other car in the 
world attains so well the height of travel luxury at such 
reasonable outlay in initial cost and general maintenance. The 
closed models range in price from the ** Windsor" Saloon (a 
“ Twelve") at 
** Mayfair "’ Limousine at £715. All are delightfully roomy, 
beautifully finished and upholstered, and exhibit a wonderful 


£455 to the sumptuous Austin Twenty 


comprehensiveness in their equipment: they are cars calculated 







to rob the longest winter journey of all weari- 
ness and strain. Smooth running, silent and 
absolutely dependable. Four-wheel brakes 
on every model. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 
LONGBRIDGE - - BIRMINGHAM. 


London: 479-483 Oxford St., W.1 (nr. Marble Arch). 
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“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.” 
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BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 
Deferred Payments accepted and delivery 
arranged on receipt of the first payment. 
Any make of Piano taken in part payment. 

A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS 
AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE. 





BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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Food for Thinkers 


HE men and women who read “ The New 
Statesman" probably expend in their 
daily work much more than the average 

amount of nervous energy. We conceive the 
public which this journal reaches as consisting 
of active leaders of thought and action, men 
and women who have heavy responsibilities— 
political, administrative, commercial, profes- 
sional, etc.—or in some capacity are called 
upon to tax the creative faculties of their brains 
to the utmost. Now and then any such man or 
woman feels the need of rest, yet the work 
undone compels or urges the worker on. The 
task is only completed at the expense of the 
worker's health, a quite unnecessary expense if 
the simple precautionary measure had been 
taken of feeding the nerves with Glax-Ovo as 
an addition to the ordinary diet. 


Glax-Ovo is the only food that contains the 
wonderful “ Vitamin Concentrate,’ which is 
blended with milk, malt extract and cocoa. It 
not only feeds the nerves, but increases the 
food value of everything else you eat and 
drink. Glax-Ovo is also a most palatable 
drink. Its cost is incomparable with its re- 
vitalising and nourishing qualities. In one and 
sixpenny, three and threepenny or six shilling 
tins, the latter, of course, being the most 
Just try it for a week or two and 
Your 


economical. 
note the difference in your vitality. 
chemist has it in stock. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.wW. 1 
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of finance-capital. This thesis Mr. Newbold backs up with a 
alarming number of facts and inferences. Even by those who do 
not agree wholly with his conclusions, his book is well wort) 
study. It contains a formidable array of facts compressed into 
a small space. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Talks with Shepherds. By Water Jonnson, F.G.S. Routledge, § 
Mr. Johnson, we suspect, must strike his victims among the s 

as a bit of a bore; certainly he misses the humour and humanity of 
outlook which might have made his book live. It tells us far mop 
about the ways of shepherds than Hudson's classic 4 Shepherd's Life 
but that, though far from perfect, has a flavour and a permaneng 
which this altogether lacks. Mr. Johnson is something of an amateyy 
archeologist, botanist, geologist and several other things; he jg 
full of metaphor and allusion and leaves one with the grievane 
that, having so much genuine knowledge of all the subjects he writes 
of, and such a command of literary material, he has managed to make 
80 little of his opportunity. Shepherds are simple men ; often the 
Simplest and wisest of all in this smart. grabbing, artificial world, 
They should be simply chronicled ; it is nothing short of a f 
for a man who ought to know better to have recourse to such j 

as “haply.”’ “ yonder vapour-laden copse”’ or “Begone these idk 
guesses”’ in his strivings after effect. ‘The Cotswolds and the South 
Downs provide the most elaborate studies, but others of the dozep 
chapters deal with a variety of places where sheep are kept, from 
Cumberland to Tooting Bec Common. 


The Courtships of Catherine the Great. By Pamir W. Senrceamr, 
B.A. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 

For a popular historian Mr. Sergeant is over-conscientious; he 
braces up his courage to eliminate tedious footnotes as far as possible, 
and then, apparently in a fit of remorse, sticks all his weeded-out 
references and explanations into the body of the text, till the last 
state of his book is worse than thefirst. That at least is the impression 
it gives. In a work which does not set up to be pontifical or final 
we could forgive him for not sifting in public the evidence concocted 
by jealous courtiers and uncertain diplomats whom he doesn’t for 
a moment believe. It would have been enough to unravel what appears 
to be the right version and stick to it. Mr. Sergeant has done what 
popular historians generally leave undone, and left undone what they 
are always most careful to do—he has read up his authorities well and 
then presented them to his readers no more than half digested. 
That the book has now reached the fourth edition since it first appeared 
in 1905 is presumably due to the charms of Catherine the Great 
rather than to the charms of her biographer. Though it would cer- 
tainly be the better for being rewritten the book contains plenty 
of interesting reading: the extraordinary Crimean journey of 1787 
(over which Patiomkin was accused of tampering with the scenery 
by erecting sham mansions, towns and villages and by shifting the 
population from place to place to give an effect of prosperity) and 
the arrival of Catherine in Russia as a severely-disciplined German 
minor princess, make the best chapters of the ten. Up to the point 
when Catherine began to occupy the double position of a reigning 
sovereign and a woman with more lovers than morals Mr. Sergeant 
is able to keep a good grip on his story ; afterwards the ramifications 
of the plot sometimes run away with him. 


The Geometry of René Descartes. Translated from the French and 
Latin by D. E. Smrrm and M. L. Latnam ; with a facsimile of the 
First Edition, 1687. The Open Court Publishing Company. 
17s. 6d. 

It is to be feared that to the majority of mankind this volume 
would appear highly repulsive. Not so, however, to that enviable 
minority whose pineal gland, the eye of the soul, is not blind to the 
beauties of geometry. For we have here a facsimile of the first edition 
of an epoch-making book in the history of mathematics—one of the 
most original books in the history of science, to be compared it 
importance only with Newton’s Principia, The Origin of Species, 
and Clerk Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism. In Descartes’ Geo- 
metry, which was originally printed as an appendix to his Discount 
sur la M: thode, we have the first presentation, by the inventor himself, 
of the incomparably fertile idea that the properties of space may be 
explored by investigating the properties of the number-continuum. 
This handsome volume contains, beside the photographic reproduction 
of the original French text, an interleaved English translation, with 
modernised symbolism, accompanied by copious notes. 


Safety Pins. By Curistoruen Moruey. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Morley is an essayist with a finely sensitive perception of the 
values of words. He does not, like Mr. Mencken, perform b 
stopping feats of jugglery with them, leaving his readers limp and 
exhausted after half-an-hour in his company. Neither is his — 
in his own phrase, “filled with all the grindings and gear-work 
his mind.” Instead, it is graceful and limpid, the expression of 8 
temperament where ingenuousness and shrewdness are happily 
blended. Mr. Morley is a confirmed saunterer, a stroller down by 
way? and loiterer on quay-sides, whom even “ the terrible and oe 
nificent jungle of New York” has not cured of an inborn talen 
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THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York. 
29 Wall Street, New York. 


Branches in over 50 leading cities of the United States. 





LONDON. GENEVA. 








The National City Company, through its Head Office and Offices and 
affiliations in the United States and abroad, purchases and distributes dollar 
securities of high standing. The various branch offices of the Company are 
in constant communication with the Head Office in New York, and are 


glad to supply information to those who are interested. 


European Representation : 
COPENHAGEN. 


AMSTERDAM. 

















“This Christmas Waterman's.” 
J . 
No trouble to buy, no trouble to send, for it goes by letter 
Post safely, quickly, and at a trifling cost for postage. 
Post early for friends abroad. 
Regular Type from 12/6, ip Sins and Safety Types from 17/6. See also 
ets, containing P 


W ae 
pray Combination Writing z Pen and Fencil to match, 
/6. Of Stationers and Jewellers. “The Pen Book” free from 


LG SLOAN, Ltd., Tye Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL. 
“I APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and indeed to all who velue 
the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give generously 
in support of our great Life-Boat Service.” 


We need 
1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 5/- 
to provide and maintain the whole service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ One in a Million.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrower, Grorcr F. Suze, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, Wc. 2. 
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dawdling. Curious, eager (but not too eager) and observant, he 
finds content, and infinite amusement, in the contemplation of those 
things that busier mortals would be inclined to dismiss as trivial. 
On “Tadpoles” he discourses with the zest of an initiate; and 
** Doors” yield a rich harvest of reflections on “the stern fluency of 
life,” in which “we are continually opening doors with hope, and 
closing them with despair.” ‘Dame Quickly and the Boilroaster ” 
gently ridicules the methods used by modern advertisers to “ break 
down our sales resistance”; and safety-pins and ink receive some 
of the honour due to their profound social importance—safety-pins, 
those “healing engines of emergency, hyphens of raiment,” whose 
inventor’s name remains astonishingly undiscovered. He was early 
** sealed of the tribe ” of R.L.S., and “17 Heriot Row ” is an eloquent 
record of a cycling tour frcm Oxford to Edinturgh, undertaken in 
order to give form and substance to the well-known names, Heriot 
Row, Princes Street, the haunts of the master. The author’s sympathy 
with children is everywhere apparent, and blossoms in a sketch of 
a little German boy, “Ingo,” which is a delight. 


Cobbler’s Wax. By F. W. Tuomas. Putnam’s. 3s. 6d. 

Any writer who is consistently cheerful and can see and make his 
readers see the fun of simple things, deserves well of us. Mr. F. W. 
Thomas has made a selection of the bright and amusing trifles which 
he is able to throw off with effortless ease year in, year out. There is 
nothing of the midnight oil about these entertaining sketches of 
character, nothing indeed but the exuberance of natural high-spirits 
and a sympatietic understanding which is revealed beneath even the 
most exaggerated speech and incident. Mr. Grindle, the cobbler 
whose trade provides the title for this collection is a standing dish, 
and Mr. Thomas has done nothing better than this parody of a village 
philosopher, who illustrates his garrulous and somewhat pessimistic 
philosophy of life with apt misquotations from the poets. 


THE CITY 


HERE is only one centre of interest in the Stock 
Exchange, and that is the rubher share section. Some 
of the companies are now actually selling a smal] part 

of their output right up to the end of 1930 at prices varying 
between 2s. and 2s. 3d. per Ib. It is becoming almost 
monotonous to refer to the extraordinary prosperity and the 
excellent outlook of rubber, so for a change I will leave the 
subject alone for one week at least. One word may, however, 
perhaps be permitted with regard to the investment of profits 
on share dealings, be they from rubbers or any other variety. 
The mistake that most people make is that when they have 
taken a profit in a rising market they immediately reinvest 
the whole of the proceeds, which, of course, includes the profit, 
in the same class of investment. By repeating this process 
in active markets the amount of capital grows fast, but when 
the inevitable reaction, with a sharp fall in prices, occurs, 
the whole of the profits made are olten lost, and the investor 
is no better off than when he started, if indeed he is not worse 
off. If the principle were adopted in such cases of reinvesting 
only the original sum in the same sort of risk, and investing 
the profits in a diflerent section of the markets, these would 
be like a reserve fund “ invested outside the business.” This 
hint may not be thrown away upon readers who (contrary 
to my advice at present) are taking some of their big profits 
on rubber shares. 
* * * 

Some interesting things are happening with regard to 
diamonds, the output of which, by the way, is just as much 
restricted as that of rubber. The report of De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines for the year ended June 30th last was issued 
on Tuesday, and showed a gross profit of £4,296,624, compared 
with £3,778,858 for the previous year. The directors state 
that the diamond market remained steady during the year, 
and that the company obtained slightly higher prices for its 
diamonds. The dividend on the deferred is increased from 
10s. to 20s. per share. The report adds that negotiations which 
took place last January with the object of arranging contracts 
with the Diamond Syndicate were without result, and that 
the three producing companies in the Union of South Africa 
entered into a contract for the year 1925 with a reconstructed 
syndicate composed of the majority of the members of the 
original Diamond Syndicate, but that the individual producers 
in South West Africa made other arrangements for the disposal 
of their diamonds. Since June, however, agreements have 
been concluded by al] these producers with a new diamond 
syndicate, and “the fact that all the Conference Producers’ 
diamonds are once more handled by a single organisation 
should insure stability to the diamond trade.” At the meeting 
of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company held 
in Johannesburg on Tuesday, the chairman referred to the 


ee 


formation of this new Diamond Syndicate, which, in 
to the contract with the Union of South Africa Producen, 
“‘also has a lengthy agreement with the Angola Dj 
Mining Company for handling its diamonds, buys the We 
African diamonds and has friendly relations with the 
Producers, with the object of limiting the quantity of diamong 
put into the market and maintaining prices.” He 
that trade has already improved considerably, that the 
is exceedingly promising, and that the important interest y 
the company in the new Diamond Syndicate will result j, 
substantial additions to its revenues. The important fact 4 
be noted here is that this new syndicate is under the contr 
of the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, whig 
promises to benefit very considerably thereby, and its shar 
form a cheap and attractive purchase at about 31s. 6d, 
* Re & 


Some of the European borrowers who obtained large loan: 
from the United States during the first year or two after th 
war, and had to submit to onerous terms, are now availing 
themselves of the right reserved to them to pay off their loan; 
after a given period, replacing them in some cases by another 
issued at a lower rate of interest. A case in point is that of 
Berne, the capital of Switzerland, which in November, 199, 
made an issue of $6,000,000 of 8 per cent. Bonds, which wer 
sold to the public at 99. It is not known at what discount 
this issue was purchased from the city by the bankers, but 
on the basis of the rate of exchange then ruling, when Swis 
francs were quoted at about 15.40 cents, it is estimated tha 
the city received 36,000,000 Swiss francs. The city has the 
right to repay the whole issue at $107 per $100 on May Is 
next, and has given notice that it intends to do this. It wil 
not, however, make a new dollar issue for, to-day, the Swix 
france is worth about 19.40 cents, and the city reckons to be 
able to raise the money in its own country at a little ove 
5 per cent. The Swiss States and cities go in largely for public 
ownership, and accumulate considerable sinking funds, and it 
is this policy which is enabling them to get on to a much better 
financial basis. The monthly circular issued by Lloyds Bank 
was constrained to admit the other day that the Swiss Railways 
were the only European railway system (including our ow, 
of course) which had recovered financial stability without 
Government subventions. 

x * * 


It is to be hoped that one will be able to write in the sam 
fashion some years hence of German finance, for America 
financiers are displaying a feverish desire to lend millions to 
German cities and commercial undertakings, and the recent 
visit of Dr. Schacht, the president of the Reichsbank, to th 
United States was probably more with the object of restraining 
these liberal credit facilities than of securing further loans. 

A. Emm Davies. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





July 31, 1925 TO-DAY 
Capital : £106,415 £157,211 
Members : 1,920 2,870 
Investments : 136 161 
Reserves : £5,215 £10,000 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 











Booklet. “What an Investment Trust Is," and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 


to all my friends as 
a thoroughly reliable 
and cool tobacco” . . 


PUNCHBOWLE 


Punchbowle is a Tobacco for the few—strong, full- 























bodied, utterly satisfying, yet cool. To you men who 
venerate the pipe, it may mean an added, abiding joy. 


The makers of Punchbowle gratefully acknowledge that 
much of the development of this full-strength form of 
Barney's Tobacco is due to the friendly word, passed 
generously along from one smoker to another sos 
as exemplified by the letter beneath, recently received 
from a Yorkshire smoker :— 


(The original letter can be inspected at the National Sales Bureau.) 


“I should like to endorse the testimonial to Punchbowle 
“I saw in the ‘ Daily Mail’ recently. For a long time I 
“tried one kind of tobacco after another; in no case 
“however could I find one that was sufficiently cool for 
“me—I am a heavy smoker.” 

“Eventually a friend—he must have been a friend— 
“recommended Punchbowle and since then I have tried 
“no other kind. The tobacco has been consistently good 
“—every tin of the same high quality— so that I now 
“recommend it to all my friends as a thoroughly 


“reliable and cool tobacco.” 


Not all strong tobaccos are cool. In Punchbowle 
strength and coolness are combined in a way which 
evokes continued praise and recommendation from 
smokers of long experience. 


Barney's itself is medium. The | All the three strengths of 
majority of mixture-smoking | Barney’s Tobacco are uniformly 
Pipemen prefer it to full- | good and are obtainable readily 
sirength Punchbowle. Parsons’ | throughout the land: in 1, 2, 4, 
leasure is the mild Barney’s— | 8 & 16 0z. packings, each guaran- 
or the beginner with the pipe | teed for free replacement if 
and for elderly smokers. bought out-of-condition. 


1/1 the oz.: in three strengths 


‘109) TO THE TRADE-—Supplies of the Barney’s Trio 
can be obtained through usual Wholesalers, or direct: ® 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- TYNE. 


National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1; Also at Edinburgh. 








THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Journcl of 
the Royal Economic Society 


DECEMBER. 1925 


CONTENTS :— 
THE MEANING OF WAGES. 


By LYNDA GRIER 

THE ECONOMIC LAG OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. By C. D. WHETHAM 

THE RESERVE BANK OF THE UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. RICHARDS 


PROBLEMS OF COMPENSATION. 


By PROF. A. C. PIGOU 
THE EFFECT OCF BANK AMALGAMA- 
TIONS ON EXPENSES & PROFITS. 
By J. SYKES 
Price Six Shillings net. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin's St, W.C. 2. 


Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal 
Economic Society, 9 “<n Terrace, Strand, London, 
W .C. 2. 


Annual Subscription, £1 1s. Life Composition, 210 10s. 














m UNDER - INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 





Inability to replace 


d good ed b 

insurance may mean a 1 AY PAY — oan 
secured by adequate insurance. 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Busi Tr 


LTD., 
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LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 





~ 


SCHOOLS 





ASSYRIAN S AND IRAQ CHRISTIANS COMMITTEE. 
NATIONAL APPEAL. 


A Mansion HovusE MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 2nd, 1925. 
THE BisHop of Lonpon in the Chair. 
Further particulars later. Tickets of admission can be 
obtained from, and contributions of money and clothing sent 


to, the REVERE vp Canon Dovucias, Honorary Secretary, 
3 and 4, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 4 





THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA for VILLAGE and SCHOOL 
PRODUCERS is being arranged by the above Society at 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, from August 21st—September 6th, 

1926. Classes in PRODUCTION, ACTING, VOICE TRAINING, 
etc., will be taken by Miss GWEN LALLY and Mrs. GIBSON, in 
DANCING by Miss MAUD DOUIE. There will also be special classes 
in HISTORICAL COSTUME and TUDOR and STUART DANCES. 

As the School will probably be a large one, early application is 
advisable, and further particulars may be had, early in the New Year, 
from : THE HON. SECRETARY, VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY, I 5 Peckham 
Road, S.E. 5. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REIOR!ING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holhorn 6182 








———___ 
ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRYY 
BRISTOL Founde! th59 Recognised by the Board of Rducatop . 
efficient Secondary S hool Head Mistress: Miss B M Baker B\ pe @ 

tion for the Public Examinati-ns an’ entrance to the Univer ities Junie s7 
and Boarding Huse for children between 5 and 12 years of ave Entrance Seba 
shins for girls uncer 14 years of ave . P 





—..., 
pears SCHOOL, Mayortorne Manor, Wendover 
Principals: Isane. Pav 
= — Tage 
orough education om modern lines. usual subjects; also Economics 
practical work non 
Girls 8—18; Boys 8—-13. 
Bursary of {80 per annum available January, te26, for girl over 4 Par 
ticulars on application , . 


ee 
. , . s 
M4 LTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARDS CROssg 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Combridge tate Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School js te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the chi'd for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the (Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burh hmies, 
Elocution, Dancing, 7, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is yon ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel 1. The house is delightfully <ituated in it< awg grounds 
of 15 acres 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited aumber of boarder 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age 

The teaching is hased largely on Montessori system combined with the most reces: 

methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE 





|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education ™ applied. Individual time-tables. Prepurations for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Bove and Girls 
from ; to 9 years.— Principals: Mrs C. H. NicHoLLs and Mise | S. Manvinsee 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, tri Albert Bridge Rd, S.W. 11. Tel» Latchmere g258, 





UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and wong 4 typed by 
experienced typist.—Mra. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS'’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 


Stenographer alwavs available.—Miss Rorerts, 5 High Holhorn. 





CIENTIFIC TECHNICAL AND MEDICAL MSS. quickly 


and accurately typed.—Miss STEaR, 8 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 





TO BE LET AND WANTED 


INE NEW WORKSHOP TO LET.—722 ft. by to ft.—at the 
back of the Peasant Shop, 42 Devonshire Street, Thenbald’s Road, W.C 1.— 
Write Miss HAYLAN»D, at this address, or ‘phone Museum 7402 


O LET UNFURNISHED, small farmhouse (1740), brick and 
flint, dry, sound construction, creat character and possibilities. 4 bedrooms, 
a sitting, all large, no bath, dairy-kitchen. Re puinted ontside. Moderni- 
Sation easy and cheap. Orchard, prize rock-garden, garage. Isolated yet accessible. 
Midway H. Wycombe/Gt. Hampden. Baker St. 70 mins. from door, station 2 miles 
(Gt. Missenden), bus 1o mins. walk. Rent and rates £75 all inclusive.—-Box 149, 
— STATESMAN, to Great Queeu Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, or Park 6017 
lure 10. 


N THE SOLENT (Hill Head), Healthy district. Furnished 
Bungalow, 4 bedrooms, lounge, verandas, domestic offices, Bath (h ami c.}, 
indoor W.C. Special Winter terms, £7 monthly.—Apply Box 150, New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingeway, London, W.C 2 


EWBUKGH HOUSE, (82-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings ‘n all private rooms, 
constant hot water restaurant, good public rooma Telephone : Western 4048, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


XFORD MAN WANTED, to converse with foreigner who 
speaks English fluentiv but with au ahbominatle accent. The pupil being a 
highly cducated author of scientilic works, only a really cultured and polished 

teacher can be considered.—Box 148, NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 


A PPLES for Christmas. Finest English Blenheims. First size 
f1 per 40 lb. Seconds 16s, Carriage paid.—Mrs. LFAREn, Elmstone, Hardwick, 


























Cheltenham. 

AND BOOKBINDING AND LEATHERWORK.—’Xmas or 
Wedding presents, Lessons.—FippIAN & MorGan, ttg Holland Park 
Aveniwe, Wort 





REAI, SAVING.—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., Turned 
and Beautifully re Tailored just like new.—Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate, LONDON TURNING Co., Turning Specialists 

since 1897 (Dept. B. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone 
Clissold 4777. 


EAL HARRIS.—LEWIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Anv Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINiNG COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Mancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Nethall, dc. 
Fees (165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SrcreTary 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration Schoo!: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Stafi 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or bv appointment. 
66 RAKFR STREFT, W. Tr. Mayfair ¢797 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. t.— 

UNIversITy CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MFDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee [22 28. a@ year. First year courses in Agriculture anc 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


ONTESSORI PREPARATORY rRALNING, CUUKSE. 
Drrector: CLAUDE A. CLAREMONT, B.Sc. 
Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 





A COURSE OF TRAINING (TWO YEARS) PREPARATORY TO Dk 
MONTESSORI'’S TRAINING COURSE 
Observation in Montessori classes, elementary and sdvanced, Practice work. 
Lectures on Physivlogy, Hygiene, Psychology, etc. Cultural subjects, Physical 
Culture, Games, Handwork, etc 
(Transferred from St. Christopher, Letchworth). 





EXHIBITION. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. I. 


PAINTINGS 
b 








'y 
PAUL LUCIEN MAZE. 
Exhibition open till December 5th, 10—5. Saturdays 10—! 


—— 

















M'‘ss C. JEANS (Dipelme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
Francaises) coaches in French and German personally o: by correspondence. 
Experienced. Preparation for Examinations. Conversation Classes for 
Adults.—RripHaven, Earlswood Road, Redhill. 


8 ty BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write Ospornrs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








NOD Printing is GOOD Printing | 
Speciality : Catalogues and Trade Booklets,—SanBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 







7 ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is | 

necessary for every reader either | 
(1) Te become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 

| 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... one ese oo ese sf ee 
Six Months e @ eee cco eee eco oe 
7s. 6d. 


and should he addreased 
10 Great Queen Street, y. C2. — 





. Three Months .,, -—s Manerer Toe NEW STA AN 
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He Virginia Cigarettes NS 
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: PLAYER'S r 
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N°3 
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N%S These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N'S 
N°S machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. ae 
0 : 

NS The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N°3 


N%S 
N°. 


be beaten. 


D. 
13 10 for 8 
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N23 Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N03 
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THREE CENTURIES OF PRICES OF WHEAT, FLOUR AND 
BREAD. 3/- 


By JOHN KIRKLAND, National Bakery Scheel, 103 Borough Road, London, 
$.E. May be ordered through any bookseller, or from the Author, price 
3/-, post free. 




















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Jan. 16th—_ WORLD TOUR, 5 months, visiting CEYLON, MALAY 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
Jan. 22nd.—_EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
150 Auckland Road, London, §S.E. 19. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 _ LANCASTER GaTE. 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within a stone’s 
throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on the lines of a private house, 
Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
Good food, and good cooking. 
Self-contained suites, by arrangement. 
LIFT. 
Terms from 3$ guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. 
From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 
Telephone : Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 


REFORMED INNS. 
1 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis) 
P R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street. W. 1. 


K GSsley HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square. London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 

ee Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
elegrams : “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—App!vy Miss K. M. Exiuis 

[S= OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 

Comfortat.le coustry house. Large rooms, library. Central heating Con- 

e Stant hot water Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 

¢ islaad.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park 

BRGCHTON.— Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Masstncwam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

FASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Birs. H. RocERs. (Cookery Diploma.) 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found as at 
350 Oxford Street. Such beauty is not dependent upon 
Price, for Private Presses specialise in productions 
beautiful but inexpensive; and we have a stock that 
fs unique. Fine Bindings and Scarce Editions are here, together with 
all the newest books and a trained staff able to answer questions. Aa 
Expert im Library Work attends to Private Libraries. te Charges. 


Write, telephone, of call for Catalogues 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appoimiment 'o His Mavesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and i234 
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OUVUKS.—Arthur Machen s Works, ~ Caerleon kalit., y sols., 
as new, £5 58., pub. {9 ys.; Cook 25 Great Houses of Prance, (3 3s Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 190%, 14 vols.. £19; Burton's Arabian Nights, 

17 vols., £15; Rousseau's Confessions, ius «ith Etchings, privately printe!, 2 vols, 
248., pub. £3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D'Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols.. 24s 
Anatole France, The Revolt of the Augels, illus. by Pape, 21s., Von Hugel The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Brangwyn, The Pageant of Venice, 
16s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; ULumas, Celetrated Crimes, 8 vols., 
2 28.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 925, 
2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28 | Punch, 24 vois., 
3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, tg10, {10 1os.; George 
Moore's Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, tg21, (6 tos.; Campbell's Life 
of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, {2:1 ; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 12 vols., £7 103.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, '6s., pub. 429. ; 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton's I) Penta- 
merone ; of the Tale of Tules, 2 vols, 1893, (6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839, {£3 108.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
1st Edition, 1837, {2 2s.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, tst Edition, 3 vois,, 
258.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1886, £4 48.; D'Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 
1894, {2 10s.; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., yor ; Bewick's 
Birds and Quadru,.eds, 3 vols., calf gilt, £2 tos., 1811-16, Bradbury's History of 
Old Sheffield Plate, 1y12, £3 58.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vol«, 1914, 
£8 10s.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienve, 1893, 258 ; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron in [tasan, 1725, « reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 58 ; Hoffmunn’s 
Weird Tales, lus 2 vols., 1885, {4 108.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols, 1894, (2 2s. 
If you want a b wk and have fuiled to find it elsewhere, try me. 1 am the most expert 
book finder extint. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad. 1896; Farrer, 
Eaves » the Wor d, 2 vols. —BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, john Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 

UUK BAKGAINS.—Dictonary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac's 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., £12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols, 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., 47 ; 
Cameron Etchings, 428. ; — Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 


Street, Birmingham. 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL ENQUIRY. 


Organised by the Council of the Liberal Summer Schools. 








The AIM of the National Liberal Enquiry now in progress is to stimulate the discussion 
of important social and political issues upon which Liberal opinion is not yet fully defined. 


The METHOD is the circulation to participating organisations (of whom about 650 


have already been enrolled) of a monthly questionnaire. 


all are to be circulated. 


Six such questionnaires in 


The RESULTS of the Enquiry will be formulated for discussion at the Liberal 


Summer School at Oxford, 1926. 


The December Questionnaire deals with 


LIBERALISM and the INHERITANCE of WEALTH. 


A.—INEQUALITIES OF WEALTH. 

Do you believe 

1. That the great inequalities which exist to-day in 
the distribution of wealth are socially undesirable ? 

2. That excessive wealth in the hands of individuals tends 
to be wastefully, and even harmfully, expended ? 

3. That unequal distribution means inequality of opportunity ? 

4. And that it, therefore. tends to social and industrial unrest, 
which is, ia itself, economically harmful ? 

5. That inequality of distribution is unavoidable, and that in 
any society in which the accumulation of wealth by individuals 
was rest icted there could not be ro much prosperity, nor so 
high a standard of life, as are possible to-day ? 

6. That unequal distribution has positive advantages, e.g., 
that only where there is a “ leisured ™ class can art and learning 
flourish ? 

B.—INEQUALITY AND INHERITANCE. 

1. How far is excessive inequality in distribution 
caused by the present system of inheritance, and how 
far can it be reduced by any alteration of the 
inheritance system ? 

2. Are you in favour of the abolition or drastic limitation of 
the right of bequest ? 

How much importance do you attach 

(i) To J. S. Mill's view that no child has a moral claim 
to anything beyond the best education ? 

(ii) To the desirability of checking the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of irresponsible persons ? 

Or, on the other hand, to the view 

(iii) That a “ family” has “ rights” with which it is 
unjust or inexpedient for the State to interfere, and 

(iv) That the desire to found a family is a valuable 
incentive to hard work and the accumulation of wealth, and 
is, therefore, socially important ? 





C.—METHODS OF DEALING WITH INHERITANCE. 


1. Should it be compulsory— 
(a) To leave a certain proportion of every 
estate to the widow ? 
(b) To divide the estate, or some proportion 
of it, between all the children ? 


2. Are you in favour of a definite limit to the 
amount which can be bequeathed by one individual 
to another ? 


3. Do you think that the creation of a multitude of small 
property-owners, as in France, by the compulsory division of 
estates makes for social stability ? 


4. Do you consider that the problem of Inheri- 
tance can best be dealt with by an increase in death 
duties ? 

If so, do you prefer 

(a) Increased estate duties of the present type? 

(b) Increased and graded legacy duties ? 

(c) Some form of reinheritance tax, so devised as to 
enable a man to leave property to his son, but to pass on 
no more than a small proportion (if any) to his grandson ? 

(d) Any other form of inheritance tax ? 


5. How serious, in your opinion, are the following objections 
to the extension of existing death duties: 
(a) That such extension tends to produce evasion on s0 
considerable a scale as to defeat the end in view ? 


(b) That death duties tend to be paid out of capital ? 


6. What are the motives that induce an already 
well-to-do man to continue to work and to accumulate 
greater wealth ? 


(a) Is an increase in death duties, likely, on the whole, 
to induce him to work harder or not so hard ? 

(b) Which of the suggested forms of dealing with 
inheritance do you consider, from this point of view, to be 
the least objectionable > 








Liberals who are taking part in this enquiry and all who are concerned about the social 
inequalities which are due to the inheritance of wealth should be sure to read 


THE INHERITANCE OF RICHES. 
By E. D. SIMON. Longmans, Green & Co. 


PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE. 
By HENRY CLAY. Daily News, Ltd. 


6d. 


6d. 








Full particulars can be obtained by any Liberal Organisation from the Secretary, National Liberal 
Enquiry, 36 King Street, Manchester. 
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